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REVIEWS 





Memoirs of the Life, Works, and Correspon- 
dence of Sir William Temple, Bart. By the 
Right Hon. Thomas Peregrine Courtenay. 2 
vols. 8vo. Longman & Co. 

Wuen Diogenes arrived at Athens from Sparta, 

he said he had changed the city of men for 

the city of children: the reader of English his- 
tory feels a still greater transition when he 
passes from the pages that record the struggle 
for principle, in the reign of the first Charles, and 
under the Commonwealth, to those that chroni- 
cle the intrigues for place after the Restoration. 
Everything is changed ; a nation, jealous of its 
liberties, alive to its interests, sensitive of its ho- 
nour, appears suddenly to pass into the imbe- 
cility of dotage, and submits to be bribed by 
paupers, bullied by cowards, and duped by 
idiots. Instead of a king clinging, with mis- 
taken obstinacy, to what he deemed his divine 
rights, we have a heartless profligate, whose 
tyranny was restrained only by his fears or his 
indifference, and ready to sacrifice every pre- 
rogative for means to gratify his passions: the 
cavaliers, with their chivalrous loyalty, perilling 
life and fortune for the crown, are changed into 
fawning courtiers, sacrificing, not life indeed, but 
their honour, their integrity, and their con- 
science, to purchase the smile, not merely of the 
king, but of the degraded beings by whom he 
was surrounded : the patriots—alas! they, too, 
shared in the degeneracy of the age, and, to for- 
ward ends not whollyjabove suspicion, employed 
means that can be scarcely paralleled. Men 
that we would desire only to remember and to 
honour as martyrs in the cause of freedom, we 
find associated with the perjuries of Titus Oates, 
the delusions of the Popish plot, and the judicial 
murder of Lord Stafford. Yet it is to such an 
age that Mr. Courtenay goes for a hero, whose 
life should be a model to modern statesmen, a 
mirror for diplomatists, and a “ Go-and-do-thou- 
likewise” guide to politicians. ‘ Blessed are the 
one-eyed in the city of the blind!” had Sir Wil- 
liam Temple lived in any other age, he would 
very speedily have passed into oblivion; but, hav- 
ing been “ faithful among the faithless,” at least 
comparatively, he is enshrined among politicians 
for much the same reason that Roscommon has 
been allowed a niche in the gallery of poets :— 


—— Imall Charles’s days 
Roscommon only boasts unspotted bays. 


It is always with reluctance that we enter 
upon an investigation connected with this, the 
most disgraceful period in the annals of Eng- 
land; but Mr. Courtenay’s work is too impor- 
tant to be dismissed briefly, and it is manifestly 
designed to be a lesson for the future, as well as 
a record of the past. 

William Temple was the son of Sir John 
Temple, Master of the Rolls, and a Privy Coun- 
cillor in Ireland at the time of the great Civil 
War. Like the Lords Justices, Borlase and 
Parsons, Sir John was a partizan of the Presby- 
terian section of the British Parliament, and 
both he and his son were advocates for what 
may be called “ colonial policy” in Ireland; a 
system first brought into active operation by the 
Stuarts, and which, by just retribution, became 
the principal cause of their ruin. Mr. Courte- 
nay has raked up a passage on this subject from 
Sir William's works, for the sole purpose, pro- 








fessedly, of showing that “ the liberal politicians 
of the seventeenth century and the greater part 
of the eighteenth, never extended their liberality 
to the native Irish, or to the professors of the 
ancient religion.” Temple, he tells us, recom- 
mends 


“ An uninterrupted pursuit of the old maxim, to 
supply all the vacant charges of great importance 
there, either civil or military, with persons of English 
birth and breeding...To own and support on all occa- 
sions, that which is truly @ loyal English Protestant 
interest, and to make it as comprehensive as can be, 
by bringing over to it all that can be gained by just 
and prudent ways, and not to think of tempering in- 
terests any more than of balancing parties in that king- 
dom. And, lastly, to keep a constant and severe hand 
in the government of a kingdom, composed of three 
several nations, whose religion and language are dif- 
ferent, and consequently the passions and interests 
contrary to one another, for to think of governing that 
kingdom by a sweet and gentle obliging temper, is to 
think of putting four wild horses into a coach and 
driving them without whip or reins. 

“In order to extend the Protestant and English 
interest, and to counterbalance the greater concen- 
tration of the strength of the Scots and Irish, Temple 
would give privileges to all foreign Protestants, and 
render the four counties of Wicklow, Kildare, Car- 
low, and Washeford [Wexford], exclusively English ; 
with the city of Dublin at one end,‘ which ought ever 
to be kept a chaste English town.’ This great object, 
* though seeming difficult,’ was to be effected by one 
sanguine speculation, ‘by severe laws of plantation 
with English upon all the new-disposed lands, and 
others of forbidding any British now in Ireland, upon 
change of their present abodes, to remove to any 
other, unless to one of these four counties, or any 
already there inhabiting, to remove without leaving 
another British in his seat ; by severe exercise of the 
penal statutes against all priests or friars taken within 
these four counties, or proved to have been there 
within a prefixed time ; by liberty or injunction to 
all proprietors to make new leases of their lands, to 
any British who shall offer them the same rents now 
paid by the Trish in the said counties ; and by liberty 
given the King to buy any lands of Irish proprietors, 
within these bounds, at ten years’ purchase, which is 
now the true value of lands in Ireland.’ ” 

Now it was hardly worth while, for the sole 
purpose of shaming what Mr. Courtenay calls the 
“* New Whigs,” todrag thisforward : he generous- 
ly, it is true, leaves it without comment “to the 
consideration of the reader.” But “ pamphleteers 
of forty years” standing are to be suspected, and, 
therefore, we think it well not to leave the pas- 
sage altogether to the consideration of the reader, 
lest he might stumble upon the notion that the 
old was the true policy. It is perfectly well 
known to the “ New Whigs,” that English plan- 
tations were the favourite policy of the greatest 
statesmen of that day, whether royalist or re- 
publican ; it was advocated by the Earl of Cork, 
the Duke of Ormond, the Lord Justice Parsons, 
the Cootes and the Chichesters ; its expediency 
was one question, its justice another, of which 
its advocates always lost sight. The pretexts for 
dispossessing the native inhabitants, to make 
room forthe planters, were so monstrous, that few 
could be found to advocate them. James I. de- 
clared the greater part of Ulster forfeited, on 
account of the rebellion, real or pretended, of 
two lords, who possessed the suzeraineté, but 
not the property of the soil, and expelled all 
the holders of land from their farms, for the 





crime of their chiefs, over whose actions they 
could not possibly have any control. Charles I. 





attempted in the same way to seize all Con- 
naught, under the sanction of the legal fiction, 
that all land originally belongs to the king, and, 
consequently, that no tenure was valid unless a 
royal grant of the estate could be produced. Sir 
Arthur Chichester and Lord Falkland were the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into defec- 
tive titles; but their proceedings, though harsh 
and extortionate, were soon eclipsed by Lord 
Strafford, whose activity in procuring declara- 
tions of forfeiture set all competition at defiance. 
Some of his aids to the Commission, as de- 
scribed in his own letters, may show how slight 
were the scruples of the advocates of plantations 
in Ireland. Before opening the commission, 
and summoning juries, he proposed “to raise 
five hundred horse as good lookers.on.” (Strafford 
Letters, II., 108.) He resolved “ to treat with 
such as might give furtherance in finding for the 
king.” (Ib., L., 339.) He sought for “ fit men 
to serve on juries.” (Ib., I., 340.) He obtained 
a grant from the crown “ of four shillings in the 
pound of the first year’s rents of estates given to 
the crown, under the said commission, to the 
Lord Chief Justice and Chief Baron.” (Ib., IL., 
41.) When the alarmed landholders paid 
270,000/. to the king, as a bribe for withdrawing 
the commission, and confirming their estates, 
Strafford offered to take on himself the odium of 
the king’s breach of promise (Ib., I., 310.), and 
actually received his Majesty’s thanks for this 
seasonable service. This colonial policy, there- 
fore, was not exclusively the policy of “the 
liberals.” 

Quitting Temple’s lessons on Irish govern- 
ment, we gladly turn to his diplomatic career, 
which was far more honourable to his character. 
He was first employed in negotiating an alliance 
with the Bishop of Munster, against Holland, 
during the first Dutch war. This alliance, from 
which Temple expected so much, failed miser- 
ably, and Charles, after having seen the British 
navy disgraced, and Ruyter riding in triumph on 
the Thames, concluded the treaty of Breda, 
whiclf left all the causes of the war unaltered. 
The efforts of Louis XIV. to obtain possession 
of the Spanish Netherlands, led tothe formation 
of the triple alliance between England, Sweden, 
and Holland. It is to his share in this negotia- 
tion that Sir William Temple is chiefly indebted 
for his fame ; and, doubtless, had all the parties 
adhered faithfully to the treaty, Europe would 
have been spared many subsequent calamities. 
For four years it restrained French ambition, 
but the Cabal ministry entered into a secret al- 
liance with France, against the Dutch republic 
and the English constitution ; and the Swedes, 
who had merely joined in the alliance as a 
financial speculation, were prevailed upon to 
adopt new politics by the grant of a subsidy. 
Bad as was this sacrifice of the cause of Europe 
for a pension from France, the manner in which 
Charles endeavoured to force the Dutch into a 
quarrel was still worse. The following incident 
has not received from our historians the notice 
and reprobation it merits :— 

“The critical position of affairs induced the Dutch 
to keep a fleet at sea; and the English government 
hoped to draw from that circumstance an occasion of 
quarrel. A yacht was sent for Lady Temple: the 
captain had orders to sail through the Dutch fleet if 
he should meet it, and to fire into the nearest ships 


| until they should either strike sail to the flag which 


he bore, or return his shot so as to make a quarrel ! 
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“He saw nothing of the Dutch fleet in going 
over; but, on his return, he fell in with it, and fired, 
without warning or ceremony, into the ships that were 
next to him. 

“The Dutch Admiral, Van Ghent, was puzzled : 
he seemed not to know, and probably did not know, 
what the English captain meant. He therefore sent 
a boat, thinking it possible that the yacht might be 
in distress: when the captain told his orders, men- 
tioning, also, that he had the ambassadress on board. 
Van Ghent himself then came on board, with a 
handsome compliment to Lady Temple ; and, mak- 
ing his personal inquiries of the captain, received the 
same answer as before. The Dutchman said he had 
no orders upon the point, which he rightly believed 
to be still unsettled, and could not believe that the 
fleet, commanded by an admiral, was to strike-to the 
King’s pleasure-boat. 

“ When the admiral returned to his ship, the cap- 
tain, also ‘ perplexed enough,’ applied to Lady Tem- 
ple, who soon saw that he desired to get out of his 
difficulty by her help; but the wife of Sir William 
Temple called forth the spirit which we have seen 
in Dorothy Osborne. ‘ He knew,’ she told the cap- 
tain, ‘his orders best, and what he was to do upon 
them, which she left to him to follow as he thought 
fit, without any regard to her or her children.’ The 
Dutch and English commanders then proceeded each 
upon his own course, and Lady Temple was safely 
landed in England. She was much commended for 
her part in what had passed, and of which she was 
called upon to give an account to Sir Leoline Jen- 
kins, the Judge of the Admiralty. ‘ When I went 
next to the King’s levee, he began to speak of my 
wife's carriage at sea, and to commend it as much as 
he blamed the captain's, and said she had showed 
more courage than he; and then’—(the King he 
must mean)—‘ falling upon the Dutch insolence, I 
said, that however matters went, it must be confessed 
that there was some merit in my family, since I had 
made the alliance with Holland, and my wife was 
like to have the honour of making the war. The 
King smiled as well as I;’ very glad, probably, to 
escape a serious conversation with the man whom he 
had deceived and abandoned ; ‘who had found this 
the only way to lure the discourse into good-humour; 
and so it ended.’ ” 

Temple’s character was raised very high by 
his conduct on this difficult occasion. No stronger 

roof of the estimation in which he was held can 

e given, than the reference to him by the Am- 
bassador of Portugal, and the Pensionary De 
Witt, of some pecuniary differences that had 
arisen between the Dutch and Portuguese. 

“The name of an English minister has seldom 
been affixed to a document bearing this title :_—‘ Sen- 
tence donnée sur l’affaire de Portugal et de la Hol- 
lande, par l’ambassadeur de |’Angleterre, 4 qui les 
deux parties ont remis la decision finale de leurs 
differences, non pas comme ambassadeur d’ Angleterre, 
mais comme Chevalier Temple.’ ” 


Temple’s second embassy to the Hague was 
rendered memorable by the discussion of “ Neu- 
tral Questions,” but we turn from these em- 
barrassing topics to a more pleasing subject—the 
use made by the ambassador of his influence with 
the Prince of Orange,—regretting that the anec- 
dote should have been spoiled by the biographer’s 
indiscreet allusions to party politics :— 


“Of his interest with the Prince, Temple once 
availed himself to save the lives of five of his coun- 
trymen. These unhappy men, it would appear, with 
that disregard of the righteous principles of war 
which was common in the middle ages, and has re- 
cently misled too many Englishmen of this day, had 
entered into the Dutch army ; but, probably growing 
tired of a service in which they had no native inter- 
est, deserted their colours. In William’s absence, 
they were condemned to be shot. Their graves were 
already dug, and they had but one day to live, when 
some of Temple’s servants, who had visited them as 
countrymen, brought to him a melancholy story, that 
there was a mistake in the affair, and they were 
likely to die innocent men. The ambassador, with 
great difficulty, obtained for them a reprieve of one 
day, in which he obtained an order from the Prince 
for releasing them. The first use these poor men 


made of their liberty, was to go and see the graves 
from which they had so narrowly escaped, and then 
, to thank, upon their knees, him to whom they owed 
| their safety. ‘ It was a very moving sight, and very 
| surprising a great while after, when the occasion 
| was less, to see them on a sudden fall down on their 
| knees whenever they met the ambassador’s coach, or 
| any of his family.’ ” 
| Sir William ‘Temple was next employed as a 
negotiator at Nimwegen, in destroying all that 
had been effected by the Triple Alliance ; but 
Mr. Courtenay does not inform us of any remon- 
strances addressed by his hero to the ministers 
who were sacrificing Flanders to France. He 
next appears on the stage of domestic politics, as 
adviser of the plan for governing by means of 
the Privy Council,—a project so utterly hopeless 
that we wonder it was ever tried; it is scarce 
necessary to add, that it proved a complete 
failure. Fortunately for himself, he kept clear 
of the Popish Plot; nor can we find any record 
of his sentiments on that disgraceful business. 
But Temple’s employers dreaded the old Inde- 
pendents more than the pretended plotters: the 
following extract from a letter received by Mr. 
Meredith, the secretary of the embassy, from 
the Secretary of State, opens a curious chapter 
in political and literary history : 

“¢ His Majesty is informed of a pernicious book, of 
that late villain Milton, now about to be printed at 
Leyden. I am commanded to signify to you, that 
you immediately apply yourself to find out, by the 
best means you may, ifthere be any such, who is the 
printer, and by what orders he is set on work. There 
is one Skinner, a young scholar of Cambridge, that 
some time since did own to have had such a thing in 
his intention ; but being made sensible, as he seemed 
to be, of the danger he ran into in having a hand in 
any such thing, he promised for ever to lay aside the 
thoughts of it, and even to give up his copy. I know 
not whether this may be the same thing, and whe- 
ther it came from his hand, or some other; but you 
are to use what means possibly you can to find out 
what there is of it true, to the end timely care may 
be taken for preventing the thing, by seizing the im- 
pression, or otherwise.’ 

“ The further pursuit of the subject of this letter 
belongs to the biographers of Milton. The Skinner 
mentioned here is not Cyriack Skinner, of whom 
there is an account in Bishop C. R. Sumner’s preface 
to his translation of Milton’s Christjan Doctrine ; 
because Cyriack wes, in 1676, more than forty years 
old, and could not be called ‘a young scholar of Cam- 
bridge.’ But possibly that religious treatise was the 
harmless work of which the too busy ministers of 
Charles II. were afraid. The bishop’s book contains a 
letter froma Mr. Perwick, at Paris, to the Secretary of 
State’s Office, dated March 15, 1677; by which it ap- 
pears that Skinner was followed to the French capital, 
and the desired communication made to him there, 
probably with effect, as the manuscript found its way 
to the State Paper Office.” 

During the reign of James II., Temple lived 
in retirement ; he was coldly neutral in the brief 
struggle which produced the great Revolution, 
and from this neutrality his biographer, by a 
process of reasoning that passes our comprehen- 
sion, infers that he would have been a strenuous 
opposer of the Reform Bill! Though a personal 
friend of the Prince of Orange, and sometimes 
consulted by the Earl of Portland, Temple took 
no share in King William’s government, and 
like many other moderates, was shelved by the 
Revolution. In concluding our notice of his 
public life, we cannot avoid repeating our opi- 
nion that Temple's talents as a statesman and 
diplomatist have been greatly overrated; his 
alinost single claim to fame is the negotiation of 
the Triple Alliance. Louis XIV., though a con- 
queror, was, or at least seemed to be, restrained 
by the coalition; but two of the parties soon with- 
drew from the compact; and, even before the 
secret treaty between Louis and Charles, France 
had acquired fresh strength on the Rhine by 
negotiations with the German princes. Sir 








William Temple’s domestic and literary life, and 
the letters of his lady before her marriage, are 
topics too remote from political discussions to be 
introduced here ; and we must, therefore, reserve 
them for a separate examination, should we 
choose hereafter to revert to the subject. 





Raumer’s England—[England in 1835." By 

Friederich Von Raumer.] 2 vols. 

{Second Notice.) 

Havine heard, late in the week, that Mr. Mur- 
ray’s English edition of this anxiously expected 
correspondence would not be published for a 
few days, we set to work, with right good-will, 
to give our readers further extracts. They will 
readily excuse any want of order or arrange- 
ment; and, with these few words of apology, 
we shall proceed with our translations, 

When I came on deck, early on the morning of 
the 22nd (March), we had already passed the North 
Foreland and Margate ; on the left lay the island of 
Sheppy, with its cultivated hills, and soon after, the 
lower coast of Essex came in sight. Vessels, of all 
descriptions, hovered, like sea-birds, around us; 
when we arrived off Gravesend they became so nu. 
merous, and the beauty of the richly cultivated 
banks increased so greatly, that I was filled with 
involuntary admiration and emotion. Reminis- 
cences of history crowded upon my mind, showing 
how this happy island, during a period of eighteen 
hundred years, had raised itself to an eminence un- 
paralleled in the annals of the world ; whatits kings, 
its nobles, its bishops, and its people, had done and 
suffered, their efforts and their failures, their contests 
and their victories. I experienced a pleasure, a ge- 
nerous excitement, which can never occur in the 
daily course of human life, and my journey seemed 
to me justified and repaid by this single hour. But 
this would not have been possible had not my long 
historical studies made me at home in England; 
these feelings were particularly awakened on passing 
Tilbury, where, in 1588, the high-minded Elizabeth 
assembled and animated her army, which led to the 
downfall of Spain, and gave the world a new form. 

From Tilbury to Woolwich the banks of the 
Thames are barren; from Woolwich to Greenwich 
activity and culture increase, till we approach the 
docks, and hasten through forests of ships. What 
I saw of the same kind at Havre, Bordeaux, and 
Marseilles, can be compared but to a single chamber 
cut out of these enormous palaces. As in Paris, the 
buildings are at first by no means striking ; but here 
a decided peculiarity of character manifests a posi- 
tive practical object, which distinguishes them from 
all ordinary buildings, and makes them more in- 
teresting. But if any one is inclined to blame the 
predominance of the direct object, and the subordi- 
nation of all others, for instance, of beauty, this 
crowd of ships must be considered as of far the most 
importance, and what the shore presents as an insig- 
nificant accessory. Here we see and acknowledge 
that London is the true metropolis of the world, and 
not Paris, with the pretensions of its journalists and 
coteries. Paris is pre-eminently the city-—-Germany 
the country—but in London alone we may speak of 
the world. 


London, March 24.—So much for domestic concerns 
—respecting others I cannot yet report much, as I am 
only beginning to-day to deliver my letters of intro- 
duction. Only of the first impression of the city, the 
houses and shops, much might be said to their ad- 
vantage. Extent and quantity alone are certainly 
no standard of value and excellence (either in state, 
arts, or science), yet here, quantity, which surpasses 
all the capitals of Europe, nay, of the world itself, 
is extremely remarkable and imposing. To this 
must be added, that in London quantity is obviously 
associated with quality; for wealth is evidently 
flowing from the most varied activity, which claims 
the utmost exertions both of body and mind to sur- 
vey and to comprehend. Everything human is liable 
to destruction, but the oak is differently rooted to 
mushrooms and fungi. Has not Rome withstood 
decay for thousands of years, and was not her second 
existence more intellectual and exalting than the 
first ? and what has Paris had to endure? while Lon- 
don has scarcely known what disease is, If our 
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icals on the one hand, and our Conservatives on 
the other, boldly predict the ruin of England, be- 
cause they everywhere apply the false French stan- 
dard—an Englishman, nay, I, may say Stat mole sud, 
and wish Esto perpetua. There are fools all over the 
world; but the genuine Tory is right when he will 
not throw the Christian Church into the cauldron of 
the Jews and stock-jobbers ; and the genuine Whig 
is right, that the Christian religion requires, not 
merely the reading of the liturgy, but also the edu- 
cation and improvement of youth. Thus may God 
grant that these different impulses may produce the 
true diagonal of energy, the just mean motion. I 
hope and believe, without meaning to touch the 
bloody stigmata of revolution, that the mind is more 
than the body, knowledge more than ignorance, civi- 
lization more than barbarism, liberty more than 
slavery. Should Britons become Calmucks or 
Baschkirs, not that they may serve God better, but 
that they may recognize the knout as their master ? 
People (so I hear at E—) talk much nonsense about 
predestination ; but is it not the most profound, the 
most inexplicable mystery, which we must acknow- 
ledge with gratitude, if a man is born as man, and 
not as a beast; as Briton or a German, and not a 
Kamschatdale ; in our (often abused) days, and not 
under the Seleucide, the Roman Emperors, at the 
period of the migration of nations, the conquest of 
the Mongols, or the Thirty years’ war P 

In Paris things appear, at first sight, more splen- 
did, elegant, ingenious, and attractive than in Lon- 
don; but that impression is, to the one made here, as 
a shadow to the substance, as the shining plated-ware 
to the genuine metal, which, in consciousness of its 
intrinsic value, needs no washing and polishing. 
Here, behind the dark walls, there is far more wealth, 
perhaps, too, indifference to all the petty arts by 
which the less wealthy endeavours to diffuse around 
him the appearance of elegance, opulence, and taste. 
The noise and bustle in the streets, too, is altogether 
of a different character , in London it is ever the cry 
of activity—in Paris, of obtruding and assuming va- 
nity—in Naples, generally that of idleness—in Ber- 
lin, that of little children—suum cuique. 

March 30.—Lord J. R. [John Russell] having 
made some inquiries relative to our Prussian laws, in 
ecclesiastical affairs, was referred to me for informa- 
tion, and this was the occasion of my waiting on 
him yesterday. From his portrait I had expected 
to find a tail, spare man, whereas he is very small; 
a short, polished, and intelligent looking man, with- 
out anything striking in his appearance. I commu- 
nicated to him what you all know, and observed, that, 
in my opinion, the only means of establishing tran- 
quillity was toleration, mild and equal treatment of 
all parties, so that all might live in friendship to- 
gether. Extermination, exile, and forcible conver- 
sion, are the three great resources which used to be 
employed to attain the object. But who would now 
venture plainly to recommend either of these? and 
what avail all the pretexts and evasions which are 
used to cover and conceal intolerance and self-in- 
terest ? The Holy Alliance, which has been so much 
decried, expresses itself much more wisely on this 
subject than Sir E. Knatchbull or the Bishop of 
Exeter. 

Let me speak of Ireland. It remained in part 
Catholic and royalist, because the hated English 
became Protestant and republican ; it was conser- 
vative, as Wellington and those who think as he 
does, require. On this account it was ill-treated by 
the republican military tyrant Cromwell; private 
property and church property were unjustifiably 
confiscated, and that not on religious grounds, but on 
political pretexts. Charles II. did nothing to repair 
this injustice, and the triumph of William III. ad- 
vantageous as it was to the freedom of all Europe, 
laid Ireland alone (conservative, Tory Ireland) in 
chains. The struggle continued for a century ; Eng- 
land granted tardily and unwillingly what was na- 
tural and just; and every step of this kind was stig- 
matized as an unhappy innovation, as the ruin of 
the state, the church, and religion. On every occa- 
sion it was said, far too much had already been con- 
ceded and granted. Too much? How, then, could 
aman like O'Connell be possible ?—a position and 
influence like that of O’Connell ? a demagogue of 
such a description as history cannot produce. Op- 

Posed to the most powerful government in the world, 





a single individual becomes the counsellor, the con- 
fidant, the ruler of a people. The poor, the op- 
pressed, voluntarily give to their advocate a salary 
greater than the king of England can offer to his 
ministers, This, say some, is merely a consequence 
of the madness and revolutionary tendency of our 
times. But is that really a satisfactory answer? 
Whence come then that madness and that tendency, 
unless there were political quacks who first produce 
the madness and then complain of it? Wisdom, 
justice, and moderation alone can cure it, not awk- 
ward, arbitrary, and violent measures. Treat the 
Irish like the Prussian Catholics, and O*Connell’s 
revolutionary fire is at once extinguished ; instead 
of flames, you find ashes, and insubordination gives 
way to order and tranquillity. 

In the demagogical spirit there is somethii:g irre- 
gular, lawless, and illegal; therefore, it is the most 
important business of governments to check it, and 
lead it into the right course. Such partial, nay, con- 
demnable measures, as have been regularly employed 
against it from the time of Elizabeth till the present, 
could not fail to produce O*Neils and O’Connells. 

Do you think, because I highly esteem Elizabeth, 
I cannot understand O'Neil ? that because I honour 
Wellington I must look upon O’Connell as a devil 
incarnate? By no means, These things have two 
sides ; it was the same in the days of the Gracchi 
and of the Consul Opimius. 

April 13.—Yesterday I dined with Mr. —~, 
where I met the Turkish ambassador, who told 
us his history. He lost his father while yet very 
young, was educated with great care by his mother, 
and prevented by her from a too early mariage ; after 
which he was made an interpreter, then general and 
ambassador. He attempted to prove, and not with- 
out some reason, that in some cases an individual 
has more liberty in Turkey than in England, 
where the tyranny of many laws is more severe than 
the tyranny of despotism there. But it would be 
a great mistake to draw a general conclusion from 
such unconnected points. The Turk affirmed, too, 
that polygamy among them was but an exception, 
which obtained among individual opulent people. 

This day month ago, I left Berlin. I can 
scarcely conceive that the time has been so short, so 
much have I seen, heard, and learned. In this re- 
spect there is, perhaps, no portion of my life so rich 
—it is, at least, equal to my first visits to Paris, 
Rome, Naples, and Switzerland. When I renounced 
a professional life, with the advantages I had at my 
command, I resolved to dedicate myself to science, 
and I have done so; but it never was my intention 
to fix myself in one spot and to give lectures, His- 
tory, which is my department, requires a more varied 
and active life, and men and events appear to me in 
a more correct light than as if I had ensconced my- 
self in a chimney-corner, and moved exclusively in 
the same circle. These thoughts often pass through 
my mind as a justification of my present residence 
and present occupations, and you will not think it 
strange that I mention them. 

My labours at the Museum, yesterday, were un- 
productive—scarcely anything but dust—and I was 
able to spend but two hours there, for at 10 o’clock 
I went to Mr. Palgrave, of the Chapter House, 
in Westminster. Here there is an enormous collec- 
tion of ancient documents and rotuli, in the form of 
huge Swiss cheeses. Notwithstanding all that Mr. 
Palgrave has done, the greater part is still unexa- 
mined and unknown. I saw the original of the re- 
markable Doomsday book, the will of Henry VIII. 
with his own signature (at least there is no stamp to 
it), and a number of other interesting things. Un- 
fortunately, this archive comes down only to the 
time of Henry VIII.; but it contains a long series 
of important folios for his history. 

The result of the researches hitherto made by 
Mr. Palgrave show, among other things, the ancient 
German, especially the judicial principles and cus- 
toms, in a new light. Perhaps no country is so rich 
in materials for a thorough and unbroken history 
of its laws as England. Nor was the German by 
any means set aside by the Norman, and, in general, 
William the Conqueror did not make so many 
changes, or introduce a complete feudal system, in 
the manner that is generally supposed. Nay, the 
Norman appears so perfectly to agree with the 


English, that new enigmas arise respecting the origin 
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of those seafaring people, and respecting Normandy, 
which may, perhaps, lead to a complete solution of 
all the questions connected with the subject. 

At three o’clock Mr. T—, with whom I had be- 
come acquainted at N—s, called on me to take a 
walk with him. We went to the Regent's Park, 
which has all the beauties of a great English garden, 
and is surrounded with the finest palace facades, 
divided into houses. In the Zoological Gardens there 
is an uncommonly large collection of animals of all 
kinds, from the elephant and rhinoceros to rats and 
mice. The dens and cages are dispersed in different 
places in the large garden, which is tastefully laid 
out and kept in good order. It is only in the vici- 
nity of such a city as London that such an enterprise 
could be accomplished by voluntary subscriptions. 

May 25.—Y esterday, in company with Messrs. P. 
and P., I drove to the East India College, at Hailey- 
bury, near Hertford, in consequence of a friendly 
invitation from Professor V.S. The weather was 
particularly fine, both going and returning—they 
were two of the finest days in spring. Chestnuts, 
laburnums, whitethorn, elder, ranunculuses, all in 
the gayest and richest blossom ; on the whole road a 
constant succession of elegant villas, well-built farm- 
houses, gardens, meadows, corn-fields, and abundant 
groups of trees. We went by way of Hackney, 
Stamford Hill, Tottenham, Edmonton, Wormley, 
and Hoddesdon, and, in about two hours and a half, 
reached the point of our destination. It was difficult 
to determine where a town or village began or ended, 
the houses were so se ted from each other, and 
the intervals not longer than was necessary to 
heighten the variety. 

The East India College was founded by the Com- 
pany, to prepare officers for its civil service, and to 
convert young Europeans, more or less, into service- 
able Asiatics. All their instruction is confined to 
this one point. ‘The terms are by no means low (the 
table alone costs fifty-two guineas a year), but the 
Company must add a considerable sum for the 
teachers, who receive a large salary. Each of them 
has a pleasant dwelling and a fine garden, but, on 
the whole, the buildings have no pretensions to ar- 
chitectural beauty—on the contrary, there appears 
to be an ill-judged attempt to reconcile individual 
objects with the claims of art. 

On Sunday morning, while everybody was still 
asleep, I rose early, and roamed about the environs, 
and through a grove of scattered oaks of middling 
size, under which was grass, and bushes, and spring 
flowers, where larks and other birds were singing 
and fluttering around; in other respects the most 
profound silence and deep solitude. After having 
for months seen and heard nothing but the bustle 
and noise of London, this sudden silence and retire 
ment made the greater impression on me. I felt as 
if there were no other people on the earth—as if I 
were the only inhabitant, and, except the birds, no 
other living creature in the world. This, connected 
with the real separation from all dear friends, and 
distant recollections of scenes in my own country, 
excited in me feelings of inexpressible melancholy. 
I, however, composed myself, and returned to the 
haunts of men. I breakfasted with Mr. J—, and 
had a long conversation with him on the condition 
of our peasantry, and that of the English farmers and 
tenants. I am gradually obtaining a clearer view of 
the subject, as, on the other hand, the English find 
it difficult to comprehend the progress of our im- 
provement. I attended Divine $*rvice, and heard a 
sermon which was generally praised, visited the 
library, and drove home alone, as I had an inyita- 
tion to dine with Lord M. 

Thus I have again spent two instructive days. If 
I do not go more into detail, the pressure of other 
employment is the cause: but I cannot refrain from 
opening my heart to you respecting the English 
Sunday. I cannot but approve that the English 
distinguish it more decidedly from the week-days, 
and oppose it to them; after unremitting occupation 
with the affairs of this world, they need a more posi- 
tive reference to another world than the Germans 
and many other people. And the educated classes 
certainly find it easy to fill up the day with various, 
and, I will readily admit, intellectual occupations ; 
yet the contrast between the week and the Sunday 
appears to me to be understood here in too narrow, 
I should say, Judaical a manner ; it wants the cheer- 
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ful relaxation and temper of mind which is more 
compatible with Christianity than many sects believe 
or suppose. The lower classes, who often have to 
serve ill-tempered masters through the week, find 
Sunday the most gloomy day of all. Singing, music, 
dancing, the theatre, and all amusements which have 
anything intellectual in them, are prohibited, and 
looked upon as schools of Satan. What is the con- 
sequence ? that the temperate remain temperate and 
quiet, but a great number of those who are less scru- 
pulous or impatient, indulge in the grossest sensual 
enjoyments, and seek in them the difference between 
a Sunday and a week-day. The one party com- 
plains of the desecration of the Sabbath, and is, in 
this respect, perfectly right, but looks for the sole 
remedy in still more rigorous laws; and in this, ac- 
cording to my opinion, it is quite wrong. If (which 
would be very difficult,) all the public-houses and 
gin-shops could be wholly closed on Sunday, what 
should the great mass of the people do, to pass away 
the time? By spiritual exercises? But are not two 
sermons, one in the forenoon and another in the 
afternoon, fully sufficient? By reading books? But 
many cannot read. By sleeping? or how else? By 
proceeding in this manner we should come to the 
conclusion, that in order to prevent excesses and 
improprieties, a couple of million of people must be 
bound, or shut up every Sunday. I am inclined to 
think that drunkenness would decrease, if music, 
singing, dancing, and, in general, all diversions, were 
permitted, which are less corporeal and animal, and 
consequently have in them a source of more refined 
pleasures. He, for example, who will sing, dance, or 
go to the theatre, cannot be completely intoxicated ; 
and cheerfulness would itself give another character 
to individual improprieties. ‘This mode of keeping 
Sunday in England is certainly the cause that there 
is nothing musical in the popular education ; and 
when this broad foundation of art is wanting, indi- 
viduals seldom rise above mediocrity. It is only on 
masses susceptible of musical excitements that a 
more elevated superstructure can be raised; and I 
deny that millions of Englishmen are better Chris- 
tians because they sing or play badly, or not at all. 
Some London morning concerts, and the high prices 
in the Italian Opera, have nothing to do with the 
national musical education, and still more rarely, 
found a proof of taste and superior knowledge of art. 

May 28.—I send lyou so much news, that I need 
make but a few remarks. Firstly, Lord J. Russell’s 
failure in Devonshire has caused the question of 
voting by ballot at elections to be again brought for- 
ward. It is warmly discussed in letters and dis- 
courses of various kinds, and none of the defects or 
advantages remain uncanvassed. This is an advan- 
tage of England; but would the censorship allow a 
refutation of the Wochenblatt, in another journal, 
that truth might be elicited from the twofold inves- 
tigation ? 

Secondly, Peel’s ministerial defence of an un- 
tenable position was more distinguished than the 
commencement of his opposition campaign, in which 
he reproached the ministers with not having pro- 
posed enough innovations for this session, and ap- 
peared as the advocate of the dissenters, after having 
for years been their opponent, and, with respect 
to the inevitable marriage bill, only adopted and 
worked up Whig principles as he had done before in 
the emancipation of the Roman Catholics. In fact, 
all the dissenters in Parliament declared, they were 
willing to wait under this ministry, and Spring Rice 
answered and refuted, with plain arguments, the 
artful attack. 

Thirdly, Wellington (much more of an old Tory 
than Peel), the steadfast defender of Oxford against 
all attacks, however natural and just, has recom- 
mended to the venerable senate, and all persons 
having a vote, not to make the subscription to the 
thirty-nine complex, dogmatic articles, a condition 
to the reception of young men, but to substitute for 
them a sensible, sufficient declaration, perfectly se- 
curing the church and religion, and thus to comply, 
in one point at least, with the popular wishes; but 
his proposal was rejected by 459 votes against 57. 
This is one of the remarkable signs of the times, that 
reform, progressive reform, appears necessary, even 
to those who have long considered, or wished to con- 
sider, that which was intended for a time, as perfect 
for eternity. What gradations of the Tories from 





the Duke of Cumberland to Peel and Stanley! 
They are, in truth, as little agreed among themselves 
as their opponents. Far from reproaching them all 
on this account, I consider it as a subject of congra- 
tulation, that a few abstract principles do not suffice 
to bind together a great number of men, like a 
bundle of laths; nay, that beyond the affinities of 
external objects and interests, that which is indivi- 
dual and intellectual manifests itself, and a richer 
organism of individual and public developement 
reveals itself. As the Elector of Hesse persisted in 
retaining the name when there was nothing more to 
elect, so will Oxford, in perpetuam rei memoriam, 
represent the stationary high Tories, or consider a 
centripetal force sufficient without a centrifugal power. 
But the earth has turned round, and will continue 
to do so, however obstinately its motion may be de- 
nied. And not only the earth and planets move, but 
the sun and the fixed stars are drawn into this 
dance of the spheres: so also must Oxford, however 
it may persist in turning its back upon the rest of 
the world, be, in the sequel, compelled to join in the 
movement. It is remarkable, that the English Uni- 
versities are so tardy in their progress, while the 
German Universities are reproached with “ running 
upon stilts.’ This reproach may be well founded 
with respect to some of them, but, on the whole, the 
German Universities have still some idols before 
which they bow, and to worship which is the duty of 
every well-meaning Professor. 

Fourthly, Lord Brougham, on bringing forward 
many proposals for the improvement of the defective 
English system of education, said, “ that it was pro- 
hibited on the continent to teach civil history,” to 
which he added a great panegyric upon history, and 
a violent philippic upon the tyranny of foreign govern- 
ments, I will not ask like the Greek, on hearing 
the panegyric upon Hercules, ‘who blamed him ? 
but we are perfectly justified in inquiring, where the 
teaching of history is prohibited, and where Lord 
Brougham found the material for his blame and his 
praise? At all events, he should not have made all 
Europe the subject of his attack—not have shot his 
arrows at random; but he should have distinctly 
pointed out those, which, as an unerring Apollo, he 
intended to slay. I believe that there must be some 
clericalortypographicalerror. Lord Brougham insisted 
on the improvement of the British establishments for 
education, and adduced as one of the most remark- 
able deficiencies of them, that neither in Eton nor 
Oxford, neither in King’s College, nor in the bantling 
of his fancy or his wisdom, the London University,— 
that, properly speaking, nowhere is history taught as 
it ought to be. For professors who are not yet ap- 
pointed, or may be appointed, will be taken into the 
account, as little as professors who would willingly 
read lectures, but have none to hear them; and 
least of all is Lord Brougham’s panegyric on his- 
tory applicable to the fragments of the Assyrians 
and Babylonians, or the poor analysis of Greek 
and Roman history, which is now and then annexed 
in England to the philological exercises. We will 
therefore hope, that Lord Brougham’s eloquence 
will soon conjure up here, what Germany has long 
had the happiness to possess. 

May 29.—Though I had sat up so late, I was 
again at seven o’clock at my writing-desk, and worked 
till eleven,and then went to Kensington to the Duke 
of S_—.. I found the good-natured, sensible old gen- 
tleman, in his white dressing-gown, quite alone, and 
as he began the conversation in German, I of course 
continued it in the same language. And it continued 
for two whole hours, without a moment’s interrup- 
tion, or without changing, as so often happens, from 
one subject to another, or sinking to trifling matters. 
It related entirely to England, and its public, or 
generally important affairs. The Duke spoke upon 
every one of these points like a Whig, which he is 
well known to be, and complained that there was a 
want, not only of a proper understanding of the 
present state of things, but even of knowledge of the 
laws, 

From Kensington Palace I walked through the 
Gardens and Hyde Park, and then through the 
Green Park to St. James’s Park and Palace. Here 
I arrived just at the right time, about two o'clock, to 
see the carriages go to the drawing-room on the birth- 
day of William IV. If, besides all the persons pro- 
perly belonging to Court, eighteen hundred other 





persons in full dress, paid their respects to the King. 
there were at least 900 carriages in motion, because 
on an average, there were not more than two persons 
in each carriage. The carriages and horses were 
magnificent ; the servants and coachmen in state 
liveries of every colour, trimmed with gold laces 
and cords, breeches, and white silk stockings ; the 
servants wore large cocked hats, like those of our offi- 
cers, while the coachmen had a very small hat, i the 
form of an equilaterial triangle, beneath which ap- 
peared the bob-wig. There were also some persons 
with wigs of different kinds within the carriages, 
But all this attracted my attention far less than the 
ladies, who were adorned with all the beauty of 
nature and art. As the procession moved slowly for. 
ward, and was obliged to halt at every ten paces, I 
took the liberty of moving forward with the car. 
riages, and of remaining by the side of those which 
contained the most beautiful women. There is no 
opportunity, and probably no company in the world, 
where one may with greater convenience, I might 
almost say impudence, look the ladies in the face, 
This special review, unique in its kind, far otherwise 
repays the trouble, or rather I should say, affords a 
morenobleand greater pleasure,thana review ofa body 
of soldiers. I fancied myself in the several situations 
of the fair individuals, and endeavoured to divine 
the thoughts of each by their looks. The personages 
in the first carriage who feared to take the lead, had 
far different feelings from the stately blondine, who 
closed the train. Which equipage was the hand. 
somest, which the poorest—which dress was the rich- 
est, which the most tasteful—which is the queen of 
the féte in regard to her personal appearance, or the 
endowments of her mind and heart. In the midst 
of these glittering equipages was an unfortunate 
hackney-coach, with a dirty driver, and a still more 
slovenly footman. The lady who sat in it had how- 
ever, drawn up the wooden blinds, so that no one 
could see her. The incarcerated beauty must have 
felt very uncomfortable, and I congratulated myself 
that I was not in her place, but had the free use of 
my limbs in the open air. 

When all was over I went to the Atheneum and 
studied. As I was going away I was recalled by the 
secretary, Mr. M—, who has made a point of doing 
everything to oblige me ; and asked me to stay till 
six o’clock, when I should see something which Lon- 
don alone could offer. This I could not doubt after 
what I had seen to-day. As I had seen in the Duke 
of S_——a royal Prince, and in the procession of the 
carriages an aristocracy as exists nowhere else in 
the world, it was now the turn of the democracy. 
From the balcony of the Atheneum, at the corner 
of Pall Mall and Waterloo Place, perhaps the most 
beautiful spot in all London, I saw crowds of people, 
horses and carriages of all descriptions, innume- 
rable children with flowers and flags, crying “ God 
save the King,” &c. This, however, was not what 
Mr. M. had invited me to see, but the procession of 
all the mail-coaches. At length they appeared, the 
coachman on his box, and, on a seat behind, the guard, 
both in scarlet uniforms, and wearing nosegays and 
knots of ribbon. The splendid coaches were filled 
with their wives, daughters, and relations, a singular 
contrast to the high-born ladies. I was not near 
enough to make a comparison between the aristo- 
cracy and the democracy, but what struck me most 
was, the extremely beautiful horses, and the mag- 
nificent harness. In all Berlin such a number of 
fine coaches and four could not be brought together 
as these mail-coaches with their horses. It was 
really delightful to see the spirited and vigorous ani- 
mals, which half an hour later were to traverse 
England in all directions, with a speed unknown 
among us. Our post-office regulations have been 
very much improved, the carriages are in many re- 
spects even preferable, but, in comparison with this 
number of fine horses, the Germans are miserable 
Rosinantes. 

June 21,—After yesterday’s work was finished, I 
drove with Mr. M., accompanied by his wife and 
daughters, to Greenwich, six English miles from 
London, and yet in London, or at least a part of 
London ; for it is united to it by an uninterrupted 
line of houses and streets, and in the evening, the 
numerous shops were lighted as brilliantly as those 
in the centre of the capital. Again and again, one 13 
led to doubt the possibility of such an enormous mass 
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of people being able to live so close together, and find 
a sufficient maintenance, If Delphi was once con- 
sidered the centre, the navel, of the Greek cities, 
London is the Omphalos, the heart of the whole 
world. From no spot do so many veins and arteries 
pranch out in all directions; and a continental system 
which would desire to check this circulation of the 
plood, is as absurd in our days as the old English 
Navigation Laws, which demand an exclusive mo- 
nopoly of the circulation. 

The Hospital, or rather the Palace for the aged 
seamen, at Greenwich, was probably designed to sur- 
pass the Hotel des Invalides, of Louis XIV. ; it cer- 
tainly surpasses St. James's Palace and Buckingham 
House. Its situation on the Thames is very happily 
chosen, and must constantly remind the old men of 
the activity and enthusiasm of their earlier days. But 
according to the Utilitarian doctrine, an institution 
cannot be justified. A crown given to an invalid 
returning home, would go further than a pound ster- 
ling, in such sumptuous abodes. But the nation 
which erected them may reply, ‘If I prefer this mode, 
what is that to you?_exegi monumentum.’ The paint- 
ings of sea fights and storms, the portraits and sta- 
tues of naval heroes, are a record of their deeds, a 
school of history, an excitement to daring emulation, 
though they display but little merit as works of art. 

In the evening, I went to M—, and we discussed 
till after midnight, the past and future fate of Eng- 
land, and the developement and character of Ger- 
many and Prussia. 

I must not have a drop of historical blood in my 
veins if I did not participate in the sorrow awakened 
by looking back upon past times—if I misunderstood 
the impulse which leads so many noble minds to de- 
sire to preserve unchanged those institutions the effi- 
cacy of which has been tried, and which have made 
the glory of England. But the fairest flowers fade, 
the noblest trees perish, edifices fall into ruin, and 
nations vanish from the face of the earth. Where, 
then, lies the energy of preservation, of renovation ? 
Not in what is unchangeable, what is perpetually 
the same—this is rather the sign and the essence of 
the dead. And even the dead is constantly advane- 
ing towards the production of new life. Thus, for 
plants, we need fresh seed, and for buildings, con- 
stant care andreparation. Man, the individual, must 
die ; but when he dies, he leaves to his children, and 
his children’s children, his blessing, not his curse. 
He knows, he suffers—that they do not resemble him 
in every respect ; nay, he wishes that they may lay 
aside his faults and shun his weaknesses. But all 
this is commonplace, and I meant to say something 
else. I deny the necessity that a nation must perish. 
People affirm, that nations are composed of indivi- 
duals: all individuals must die ; consequently, all 
nations, But the analogy and the conclusion are 
not logical. Will it be affirmed, on the same ground, 
that, because all individual plants perish, the species 
and genera also become extinct ? Is there not in the 
great whole a power of eternal renovation? No 
nation perishes without its own fault and sin ; and 
the belief in eternal existence, the duty to preserve 
this existence, is the first article in its legal creed. 
Nil desperandum! This firm conviction is by no 
means founded on mere self-love ; but is, on the con- 
trary, inseparably connected with the recognition of 
the existence of others, and the rejection of all de- 
sire of conquest and destruction. According to ordi- 
nary notions, Athens must have died when the Per- 
sians, and Rome when the Gauls were within its 
walls ; Prussia, in the Seven years’ war, and in the 
French war; Spain and Russia, when Napoleon made 
his entry into Madrid and Moscow. Once again, nil 
desperandum. There are, however, irresistible causes 
of death; but then, not funeral wreaths alone are 
laid upon the grave, but imperishable flowers of 
victory blossom on the tomb, as in the case of Car- 
thage and Numantia. 

Our age has at its command, more means of pro- 
longing existence than ever, if it will only make use 
of them. First, greater knowledge and use of the 
earth and its productions, in more active intercourse, 
in freer mutual assistance ;—Secondly, those of a 
financial and military nature, by a more equitable 
system of taxation and of service in the army ;— 
Thirdly, those of a legal nature, by the abolition of 
slavery, feudal service, and the tyrannical exclusion 


of any individual or class;—Fourthly, of a moral 





and religious nature, by the streams of eternal life 
diffusing the blessings of genuine Christianity among 
all the social relations, 
fore, nil desperandum. 


For the third time, there- 


Manchester, August 21. 

My plan of going from Dublin to Holyhead, and 
through North Wales to Liverpool, was frustrated 
by the very bad weather. I should have seen nothing, 
and the rain continues incessant. * * The fog was 
so thick that I did not see Liverpool till I was close 
to it. No town in England, or even in Europe, has 
so increased in extent and wealth within a short 
time—which is a consequence of its favourable 
situation, and likewise of extraordinary activity and 
industry. 

After the Prussian Consul, Mr. G.,had shown me 
every civility in his power, I, of course, went on the 
iron railroad from Liverpool to Manchester. In 
spite of all that one may have heard and read on 
the subject, it makes a peculiar impression, to see 
this long row of waggons, loaded with so many pas- 
sengers and goods, hasten along with unparalleled 
velocity, merely by the agency of a little water and 
fire. It is commendable, that Germany desires to 
participate in the wonderfully far increased facilities 
of intercourse. But let care be taken not to throw 
large sums away, ifunfavourable circumstances should 
prevail. There is a noble enthusiasm which will not 
remain below what is attainable ; but there is also a 
vain-gloriousness which vaunts of impossibilities, 
and treats practicable and useful enterprises with 
very unjust disdain. The construction of the iron 
railroad from Liverpool to Manchester, which is thirty 
English miles in length, cost above five-and-a-half 
millions of dollars. Such a capital cannot yield 
sufficient interest, except where two very large cities 
lie at a short distance from each other, of which the 
one imports, and the other exports an immense 
quantity of goods. Such a state of things is scarcely 
to’ be met with a second time in the world. No 
rocks can be blasted, and no valleys raised, for the 
sake of a few individuals, who would like to travel 
more rapidly for their pleasure. Nothing but an ex- 
traordinary traffic makes such an enterprise practi- 
cable and useful. 

I saw, here, the very extensive manufactory of 
machinery of Messrs. Sharp & Roberts; the cotton- 
yarn manufactory of Messrs. Connell, and the calico- 
printing of Mr. Nield, &c. You do not expect me 
to make superficial observations on things which 
have been thoroughly discussed, and with competent 
knowledge of the subject, by others. But I find, here, 
a confirmation of certain notions, which I have al- 
ready stated ; on which I add some remarks. The 
English workmen (I do not speak of the children,) 
receive in proportion higher wages, and live better 
than those in Germany. In the manufactory of 
Messrs. Sharp & Roberts, for instance, the average 
weekly wages is about 30s., and the principal neces- 
saries of life, food, clothing, and fuel, are now no 
dearer here than with us. The breakfast of the work- 
men consisted, as I saw, of fine white bread, cheese 
of the best quality, and a considerable portion of ale 
or porter. Some save part of their wages, but the 
greater part spend all they get ; and thus, considering 
the very great numbers of workmen, there arises in 
case of a falling off of trade, much greater danger for 
England than for Germany. But, at the present 
moment, the market in England is so extended, that 
nothing is to be feared. Gradual changes must be 
guided, and sudden ones (such as war) bring with 
them a kind of relief, and turning forces, that might 
be dangerous, into other channels. In no case can 
an artificial boundary be set to the developement of 
commerce and manufactures, or hundreds of thou- 
sands of men be compelled to economy. 

I paid particular attention to the condition of the 
children in the cotton manufactories. To what I 
have already said on the subject, I can add the fol- 
lowing particulars:—Many of the complaints were 
exaggerated—many a reproach (for instance, a con- 
strained unnatural position of the body) has been re- 
moved by the improvement of the machinery. The 
Factory Bill had a salutary effect, inasmuch as it 
turned the general attention to the subject, confirmed 
kind-hearted manufacturers in their laudable con- 
duct, and brought the harsh into their right course. 
The work is almost, without exception, extremely 
easy and simple. The lowest wages (here four shil- 
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lings a week) is indeed but little; but, without it, the 
children could not live at all. 

This is one side of the picture ; but, on the other, it 
cannot be denied, that the easiest labour, continued 
twelve hours in the day, is too much for any children 
—that they learn for their whole life a mechanical 
dexterity—that their mind remains uncultivated— 
and that they have neither time nor strength remaining 
to attend school. Almost every improvement of ma- 
chinery makes the harderand dearer labour of grown-up 
persons less necessary, and increases the demand for 
children, Thus, there arises (thank Heaven, not in 
all England, but only in the manufacturing districts) 
a constant employment—nay, a slavery for them, 
such as has no parallel in the history of the world. 
Legislation can by no means prevent this course of 
improvement; but, it can regulate it more than 
hitherto, and do more for the education of the mind 
and the heart, which is still far too much neglected. 
The state of things in our country is certainly more 
simple—more natural and healthful ; and, if we do 
not produce so much dimity or muslin, we produce 
the more thoughts and feelings; and the poetry of 
childhood is not yet wholly banished among us by 
the rattling of machinery. A manufacturer observing 
to me that the children were all satisfied, a boy shook 
his head. As they soon afterwards went away to 
dinner, I spoke to him in the street, and asked him 
why he shook his head. “I shook my head for my- 
self, and not for the others,” said he ; “ for,” conti- 
nued he, on my questioning him further,“ I was born 
in the country, and when I was ten years old was 
obliged to keep the swine; but, having heard a great 
deal of the advantages of the town, I ran away, and 
immediately obtained employment in this manufac. 
tory. At first I was full of joy, astonishment, and 
admiration ; but, good sir, how much do I long to be 
back with my swine. I could talk with each of them 
in my way and each gave me a different answer. I 
could speak, hollo, whistle, strike to the right or to 
the left, drive them out, drive them home, go slowly, 
or run—what variety! Here, on the contrary, the 
same work all day long, calling and whistling avail 
nothing: to give vent to impatience by striking is 
forbidden ; and to speak to the other work-people im- 
possible, for the noise. The squeaking of the swine 
vexed me often enough, but what would I now give 
if a spinning-machine could utter so many expressive 
sounds as the swine! Then, too, I heard the birds sing, 
saw the sun rise and set, looked at the passing clouds, 
rejoiced to see everything grow and blossom, and had 
the prospect of leaving the swine for the cows and 
horses, to drive, sow, reap, and many other things. 
Here I must, for my whole life, tie threads together, 
and pick flocksof cotton. Believe me, sir, 1 am now 
more stupid than my swine, and perhaps I should not 
even be able to attend them as I ought.” 

National Debt and Finance.—After giving a 
general view of the history of the public revenue, 
and the national debt, up to the latest period, 
Von Raumer proceeds to show the progress 
that has been made in reducing the capital and 
the interest of the debt, and the amount of 
taxes taken off since the peace. He says, 

If this bugbear, the national debt, has lost much 
of its terrors on closer examination, does not the 
other face of this Janus-head appear the more ruin- 
ous? Whatever complaints and prophecies are now 
uttered in this respect, cannot surpass what was said 
by Davenant on the same subject, more than a hun- 
dred years ago. Like him, many political econo- 
mists, looking only at the naked figures, assert that 
England is taxed ten times as high as Poland for in- 
stance, because every tax-payer has to pay a sum 
ten times as large. But if the Englishman, in spite 
of this nominally tenfold amount of his taxes, eats, 
drinks, lodges, and is clothed better, obtains more 
enjoyments for the mind and body, and in the end, 
has far more left than the Pole, where is the taxation 
the highest and most oppressive ? 

After treating of the various articles subject 
to taxation, especially the duties of customs and 
excise, the produce of each, &c. he quotes the 
statements of Mr. Spring Rice, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, on the state of the public revenue 
—from which it evidently and incontrovertibly 


results, that the power of England is infinitely 
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greater, and the state of its finances, infinitely 
better than foreign adversaries believe, or than 
the querulous at home will allow; for it appears | 
that the present total revenue of Great Britain 
does not exceed by more than five or six millions, 
the amount of taxes that has been remitted since 
the peace. 

Having gone into further extensive details, all 
taken from official documents, Von Raumer con- 
tinues— 

What does all this prove, (may some obstinate 
disputant object.) except that luxury everywhere in- 
creases?—hbut all history proves, in the same propor- 
tion a nation degenerates and hastens to its ruin. I 
reply—first of all, this positionis notat all truein such 
a gencral sense ; or it is,at least, equally true, that a 
people whose enjoyments decrease, approaches to its 
ruin ; and, that a people which knows no enjoyment, 
is hardly above the rudeness of an almost animal ex- 
istence. So important a question cannot be decided 
by mere commonplaces: far more accurate researches 
and investigations are necessary to come near the 
truth. I add a few remarks. 

In the first place, in those times in which we may 
consider luxury as the indication and consequence 
of decay—the population decreased, and the number 
of those who possessed enjoyments was limited to a 
few rich persons, while the oppression of the poorer 
classes and of the slaves was doubled. In Great 
Britain, on the other hand, the population increases, 
and the number of those who enjoy the comforts or 
luxuries of life increases in the same proportion. 
Nobody can prove that the masses of the people are 
worse off than twenty years ego, or that they have 
not greatly henefited by the remittance of so many 
taxes. Nobody can believe that the lords alone, 
with their families, consume all the meat and bread, 
drink all the tea and coffee, &c. 

Secondly, to what end all vague talking about en- 
joyment 2 Who then enjoys the wool and cotton, 
tallow and bricks? The increasing consumption 
proves, first of allan inerease of activity and exertion, 
That in the end, every labour deserves and meets 
its reward, follows of course, and is as advantageous 
as fortunate. People certainly desire to lodge in 
houses built of bricks, to convert cloth and cotton 
into clothing, flour into bread, malt into beer, 
He who will not consider the truit of human labour 
as fruit, who will deprive industry of its reward and 
consequently of its charm, and decry all enjoyment as 
unnatural, must in the end conceive idleness, insen- | 
sibility, and indifference, to be the highest object of | 
human existence. | 

Every people has its own peculiar mode of bodily | 
and mental activity, as well as of bodily and mental 
enjoyment. But if I were to reproach the English 
with anything, it would certainly not he an excessive 
love of luxury, consuming the capital, but rather a 
too restless activity, which, like the balance of a 
watch, is never in repose, and values the possibility 
of many enjoyments, more than the real possession 
of a single one. However, there arises from this 
circumstance, an incredible and incalculable increase 
of capital and power. Should the future position of 
this country require more warlike exertions, or should 
a greater love for the enjoyments of peace arise, 
at all events, there are for either more resources 
for a long long series of years, than at any former 

eriod. 

Do not censure as foolish and childish, that while I 
am writing to you about agriculture, manufactures, 
finances, taxes, and such dry matters, I am in the 
end filled with the most profound and joyful feelings. 
How many historical tra; gedies have filled my head 
and heart for years together ! how many funerals of 
kings and states have I attended with grief! Do not 
then grudge it me, if, to my fancy, glorious blossoms 
for the present, and fruits for the future, appear to 
rise from the apparently barren soil of these figures 
and tables. I am only a stranger, and yet I will 
do more than the English require—nay, more than 
many approve—for I am not contented with one side 
or one point of view, but will comprehend in one 
expression of affection, good-will te the old, the new, 
and the future England: they belong to and with 
each other; and he who entirely rejects the one or 
the other, commits a murder on himself and his 
country. 
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London, June 17.—When we hear in England on 
the one hand that trade and manufactures are ruined 
by injudiciously favouring agriculture, and on the 
other, that agriculture is in the most miserable con- 
dition, because commerce and manufactures are 
favoured beyond all proportion, these two conflicting 
assertions counteract, or, at least, so balance each 
other, that it is impossible to come to a sound conclu- 
sion, without thoroughly examining the several par- 
ticulars. But this examination proves that health 
and prosperity is the rule for both, and distress the 
exception; and that the seat of the evil is very 
rarely in the part where it is sought. Of many in- 
stances, I will give one. There is no subject on which 
there have been, in proportion, such long discussions 
in Parliament, as on gloves. It was affirmed that, 
by the permission to import French gloves, vast 
numbers of people had been reduced to ruin and 
poverty, &c. What was the result of the inquiry ¥ 
First, that many persons now wear linen and cotton 
gloves, which was an etiect of fashion, and not of the 
importation of French leather gloves. Secondly, that 
not more than a million pair of such gloves were 
imported, while more than fifteen million pair were 
manufactured in England. Thirdly, that the import- 
ation and consumption of hides for gloves had in- 
creased of late years. 
twenty-two per cent. was more than sufficient to pro- 
tect the English glove-manufacturer, provided he did 
not remain entirely inferior to the French in skill and 
taste. But those inferior workmen were the very 
persons who made the loudest complaints. 

The changes in the legislation did no injury to the 
cotton-manufacturers, and compelled the silk and 
giove-manufacturers to make successful efforts to 
improve the taste and the quality of their goods. 
Now, if it appeared impossible and unwise, even in 
the case of stockings and gloves, to retain the old 
system unchanged, how much less can it be done with 
respect to more important matters, and to indepen- 
dent nations ? 
day began to appear, Wellington said, “ I shall be 
the last to propose any change of the system of our 
commercial relations; I hope, en the contrary, that 
this system will be preserved and continued” —(Han- 
sard, XI. 21). He said this at a time when Prussia 
had already adopted its liberal commercial system, 
and induced England to more equitable measures 
and still more erroneously Robinson affirmed on the 
llth of July, 1831:—* Prussia has prohibited ail 
our goods and manufactures”—( Hansard, LV. 1034), 
whereas, the new Tarif prescribes precisely the con- 
trarv, 

The times of English monopoly, navigation laws, 
prohibitions, and all the vexations connected with 
them, are quite passed, and cannot, by any possibi- 
lity, be restored. ‘The more judicious of the mer- 
chants and manufacturers are fully sensible of this. 
They know that the future grandeur of England 
not to be maintained by worn-out ineffective means, 
but must rest on other foundations. The loudest 
opponents are the ship-owners ; let us, therefore, hear 
their arguments, and examine the facts which they 
allege. 

They affirm that the ancient English Navigation 
Law, which allowed no nation to import into Great 
Britain any article except the produce of its soil and 
its manufactures—this law, which is the origin of the 
immense traffic and naval power of the kingdom, has 
been madly abolished, and liberty given to foreign 
nations daily to gain more and more the advantage 
over England, and to ruin it. One example will 
suffice to prove this mathematically :— 














EXPENSES. 
In ” es In a Prussian 
Ship. Ship. 
eee - | Serre «| | 
The Captain ..... Wicccccceccee 15 





The Crew ..cccoscce 4d cccccccccese 18 
All expenses together... 545...-00+++++- 258 
That is, 1072. more expense for an English ship. 
How then shall Great Britain maintain a competition 
with Prussia? In addition to this, the freight to all 
parts of the world is so much lower compared with 
former times, that the bitterest distress of all the 
ship-owners is inevitable, or, properly speaking, 
already exists. 
However incontrovertible these statistical data 
seem to be, they nevertheless prove nothing of what 


Fourthly, that a duty of 


And yet, at a time when the light of 
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is meant to be inferred from them. On the contrary, 
I maintain, that the ship-owners, for the most part, 
cannot, and will not, rise above the narrow view, that 
the ship, which is but the means of commerce, is the 
only object to be considered. This narrow view (which 
we meet with on the continent in carriers and inn- 
keepers,) was expressed with the utmost confidence 
and arrogance by Mr. Powles. He required a mo. 
nopoly for English ships, and the exclusion, or, at 
all events, excessive taxation of all foreign ships, 
* But,” asked Mr. Thompson (the enlightened Pre- 
sident of the Parliamentary Committec), “if other 
nations were to act in the same manner, do you think 
we should then reap the advantage which you ex- 
pect ?"—-Mr. Powles—* Yes, [ do believe it.” 
Thompson—* Will you tell us how?”—Powles— 
“TI beg to be permitted not to answer this question.” 
Thus, the mariner, who was sailing in fancied secu- 
rity, was left all at once on dry ground. 

Very difterent is the language of the Edinburgh 
Review, a journal which always treats of domestic 
affairs with penctration, and discusses foreign affairs 
with more knowledge and equity than usual. * If we 
(it says, Vol. LVIIL. p. 281) treat independent and 
powerful nations in such a blind and absurd manner 
as Prussia, we must be prepared for the consequences,” 
“ It cannot be denied (says another passage) that we 
have given great provocation to Prussia. Our corn- 
laws and timber duties are no less prejudicial to it 
than they are to ourselves; and, so long as we suffer 
them to poilute our statute-book, foreign nations will 
give little credit to our assurances of liberality, and 
will not be disinclined to restrict our trade.’ 

If Prussia would apply the principles advocated 
by the ship-owners, it must prohibit all English goods 
without exception ; instead of that, it has undertaken 
the struggle for commercial liberty as boldly, and 
maintained it assteadily, as that of political indepen- 
dence. But Prussia has not yet completely attained 
its object, and still less has England yet attained a 
completely free trade. But, if we proceed to com. 
parisons, Prussia has much more reason to complain 
than England. For the Prussian Tarif allows the 
importation of all English goods without exe eption ; : 
and the rates of duty are such, that those goods are 
met with and sold in all parts of Prussia; but, with 
the English prohibitions or excessive import duties, 
this is by no means the case with the produce and 
manufactures of Prussia. 

I must here mention one objection, which might 
be founded on the Statistical Tables, but yet rests 
upon an erroneous foundation. Those tables show, 
under the head of Prussia, an extremely small amount 
of importations from England; and hence it is in- 
ferred, that the trade with Prussia is very inconsider- 
able, and that with Germany, on the contrary, 
highly important. But the grezter part of the goods 
sent to Germany by way of Rotterdam and Ham. 
burg, find their way into the Prussian dominions, and 
the heading of those tables has no weight. With 
this error is connected, in part, an equally false notion 
ot the Great German Commercial Union. Inasmuch 
as the Prussian states have long since adopted the 
most liberal system in Europe, no change whatever 
is effected by it; and, it is entirely false, that it was in 
general concluded in a spirit of hostility towards 
England. Otherwise it might be said, with equal 
justice, that the abolition oi inland duties between 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, as well as in the 











| interior of France, gave the Germans a right to com- 


plain of unfriendly intentions. The more simple, 


| more uniform system which Germany, by an inde- 


pendent revolution, now follows, the abolition of the 
numerous examinations, checks, permits, &c. must 
eventually bring advantage to England ; as, in truth, 
every reasonable commercial law has an advantageous 
influence beyond the frontiers of the state which 
adoptsit. In the same manner as the Germans will 
profit by the relieving of the East India trade from 
oppressive restrictions, the English will profit by the 
freedom of the German trade. Those only, who can- 
not rise above the notion of the ship-owners and car- 
riers, will deny this, and propose measures which, if 
acted upon systematically, would isolate all nations, 
and put an end to all commerce. 

But it is not superfluous to le more closely 
the above complaints and facts. Granting, there- 
fore, that the estimate of the expenses of the Prussian 
and English ships are correct (and not, for instance, 
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at this moment, with respect to the provisions, incor- 
rect), what follows ? Isa duty of 107/. to be imposed 
upon the Prussian ship? This would exceed the 
French licences at the time of Napoleon, and the 
English orders in council. And what opportunity and 
inducement would this give to the continent to make 
counter estimates on the advantages of machinery, 
the use of coals, &c.? In like manner, it may be 
asked here, why shall the Prussian sailors eat, drink, 
and be clothed worse, or the English better? Why 
is not the important circumstance taken into consi- 
deration, that the Prussian ships can earn nothing in 
the winter, and the English a great deal? In this 


mode of proceeding we never come to a clear view of 


the subject, or, at the most, to the conclusion, that 
the poorest nation is, by nature, the first commercial 
nation. One circumstance alone, that England pos- 
sesses larger capitals, and a lower rate of interest, 
overthrows all those premises and conclusions. * * 

Every year new ships are built ; timber, and many 
other articles are cheaper: the seamen’s wages are 
reduced, and the freight, according to impartial tes- 
timony, still produces satisfactory profit. But, indeed, 
according to the principles of some persons, ships 
and waggons ought to be burnt, in order to raise the 
price of freight. 

Since 1800, 2213 houses have been built in Dub- 
lin, and most of the towns have improved in a simi- 
lar manner. In a word, England has advanced in 
this respect ; and, if other nations have roused them- 
selves, have produced, bought, and sold, this is not a 
ground for envy and complaint, but a source of gene- 
ral joy, and general advantage. At any rate, an in- 
judicious perseverance in the old principles of mono- 
poly, would not extend, but ruin English commerce. 

June 20.—Yesterday, in company with Mr. D. 
and several other persons, I visited Buckingham 
House, the king’s new palace in St. James's 
Park. Many objections might be made to the ex- 
ternal arrangement and proportion, though its ex- 
tent, and the colonnade, gives it an air of grandeur, 
But what shall I say of the interior? I have never 
seen anything that might be pronounced, in every 
respect, more of « total failure: in fact, it is said, 
that the king, though immense sums have been ex- 
pended, is so ill-satisfied with it that he has no mind 
to take up his residence in it when the unhappy 
edifice shall be finished—and the dislike appears to 
me to be very natural. I, myself, should not care 
to have a free residence in it, for I should vex my- 
self all the day long at the fantastic mixture of every 
style of architecture and decorations—the absence 
of all pure taste—the total want of an eye for mea- 
sure and proportion. Even the great entrance hall 
does not answer its object, because the principal 
staircase is on one side, and an immense space, 
which has searcely any light, seems to extend before 
you at the entrance, to no purpose whatever. The 
grand apartments on the principal story are adorned 
with pillars: but what kind of pillarsare they? Partly 
red, like raw sausages; partly blue, like blue starch ; 
—bad imitations of marble, of which there is none ; 
standing upon blocks such as art rejects, to support 
one hardly knows what. Then, in the next apart- 
ment, no pillars, but pilasters ; these pilasters with- 
out base or capital, and those with a capital, and the 
basis foolishly cut away. In the same apartment 
fragments of Egypt, Greece, Etruria, Rome, and the 
Middle Ages, all confusedly mingled together; the 
doors, windows, and chimney-pieces, in such incor- 
rect proportions, that even the most unpractised eye 
must be offended. The spaces unskilfully divided, 
broken, insulated ; the doors sometimes in the centre, 
sometimes in the corner—nay, in one room there are 
three doors, differing in height and breadth; over 
the doors in some apartments bas-reliefs and sculp- 
tures, where pygmies and Brobdignagians pell-mell 
together—people from two to six feet high live ad- 
mirably together. ‘The smaller figures, especially, 
have such miserable spider legs and arms that one 
would fancy they had been starved in a time of scar- 
city, and were come to the king’s palace to fatten 
themselves. The picture gallery is highly spoken 
of_I allow it is large, and the gothic branches, de- 
pending from the half vaulted ceilings, make a cer- 
tain impression. On the other hand, this imitation 
of Henry the Seventh’s chapel is out of its place 
here. * * ‘The doors and windows, again, are in no 
Proper proportion to the whole ; the immensely high 





wall cannot be hung with paintings ; and the light, 
coming from above from two sides, is false, insuffi- 
cient, and broken by the architectural decorations. 
Thus the palace stands as a very dear proof that 
wealth, without knowledge of the art, and taste, 
cannot effect so much as moderate means, supported 
by sound judgment—a palace, according to Ben- 
tham’s theory of art, in which the doctrine of beauty 
and taste is idle superstition, which vanishes be- 
fore his test of utility. But of what use is this 
palace 2? The best thing would be, for Aladdin, 
with his magic lamp, to come and remove it into an 
African desert. Then travellers might go in pilgrimage 
to it, and learned men at home might puzzle their 
brains over their descriptions and drawings, wonder- 
ing in what a curious state of civilization and taste 
the unknown people, who built in such astyle, must 
have lived ; and how such deviations from all rule 
were to be explained! If these learned men entered 
into discussion on the subject, the nation would be, 
if not justified, at least excused, and its liberal grants 
of money be alleged in its favour; but the king, and 
above all the architect, would be justly condemned 
for the violation of all the rules of art and taste. 

Sept. 1.—No person should give an opinion of 
Oxford, its scientific, political, and ecclesiastial po- 
sition, who has not seen it. Much that appears 
incapable then becomes intelligible, and a severe 
judgment is softened into equity. In many other 
towns we see an old church, or the ruins of an an- 
cient castle ; but they stand alone, not harmonizing 
with what surrounds them, and subordinate—nay, 
they are, for the most part, hidden by the greater 
number of modern erections of a wholly different 
character. Here, the reverse is the case; a whole 
city full of the noblest, the most astonishing, monu- 
ments of an ancient period, and everything modern 
is but an insignificant accessory. That former 
period is not an age that is passed away, and 
powerless, but is living, present and prevailing in all 
its vigour. Even the stones, from the Colosseum 
at Rome, were removed to erect other buildings, for 
it was already half fallen into ruin; but here, it 
seems a breach ef duty to remove a pinnacle, a bat- 
tlement, or a corbel, and a sacrilege committed on 
the sacred relics of art. Must not this daily impres- 
sion, this irresistible feeling, become incorporated 
and combined with opinions relative to the state, 
church, and science? It would be contrary to all 
the laws of nature not to expect such a result. 

Huts built upon sand may be easily, and thought- 
lessly, taken down, removed, and built up again; 
but the halls of Oxford are founded for eternity, and 
the tenants will not suffer themselves to be driven 
out by the first comer who might take a fancy to 
erect, in or near them, a noisy machine. Shall we 
help to pull down the venerable monuments of those 
ages, because they are not painted with the fashion- 
able colour? Far be this from us: only he who 
approaches them with reverence will be able to 
discover where there is any part that requires re- 
pair. 

We extol and admire the latest productions of 
our days—railroads and warehouses, power-looms 
and steam-engines. But what is the mark of the 
general tendency 2? That they provide for the body, 
and that their object is gain. The men of those 
dark ages, on the contrary, founded astonishing in- 
stitutions, disinterestedly, without a view to exter- 
nal advantages. and only for the mind. Undoubt- 
edly, it may be said of cotton and iron, that they 
influence the mind, and that the body is never en- 
tirely separated from the mind; but mens agitat 
molem—it ought to be the director and ruler, not the 
servant and follower. 

When the Parliament of the richest nation in 
the world grants 20,000/. for the improvement of 
the mind, how mean, and paltry, and unworthy of 
mention, is such a trifie, compared with what the 
founder of a single college in Oxford has done. It 
is answered—the Government is, with reason, de- 
termined to leave everything, as at that time, to the 
influence and exertions of private persons only. 
With reason ?—as at that time? In what code can 
you show the right of Government to give laws only 
for the body to banish the mind into the highway, 
till some compassionate Samaritan comes and takes 
pity on it? Asat that time? Where, then, are the 
modern foundations that can be compared to the 





ancient ones? Is it the Sunday schools which would 
give the mind some drops of the elixir of life, in half 
an hour, to the mind which has been blunted by six 
days’ stupitying labour, or a penitentiary where men 
are educated, by stopping their mouths for years to- 
gether. Would that be the right regeneration of 
Oxford, if radical philanthropists converted its Col- 
leges into penitentiaries or work-houses for stout and 
idle vagabonds ? It is the privilege and duty of Ox 
ford to defend the mind against the body, spiritualit 
against materialism, science against love of gain 
whether it duly exercises this right, and this duty, 
shall discuss in the sequel. 

The philosophy of the Middle Ages, and of the 
schoolmen, which has been so thoughtlessly despis- 
ed, had its centre and vivifying principle in the doc- 
trine of God, and the relation of man to his creator 
and preserver. The objects of sense, their nature 
and their use, retired before the supremacy of the 
soul and of the mind. Bacon's merit was, that he 
vindicated the rights of nature and of experience : 
but, by neglecting, nay, despising, the ancient tendency 
for the sake of the new, we could not fail to come to 
the empiricism of Locke, of Condillac, and, lastly, of 
Bentham. The profound theology of ancient times 
gave way to a new worship of nature, where fire, 
water, and steam act a principal part. That the 
German philosophy, notwithstanding some strange 
fantasies, always finds its way to spiritualism, always 
places at the head the doctrine of mind, always feels 
the want of this illumination and sanctification, is an 
infinite advantage, and gives it an energy for time 
and eternity, which reaches far beyond steam-en- 
gines and hydraulic presses. 

Sept. 14._Must I, indeed, write my last letter 
from England? There is something mysterious and 
tragical in the idea of a last, from the merest trifle 
to the most important concerns. That one must 
be the last at church or school, playhouse, or par- 
liament—that in every battle one last shot must fall 
—every evening one last ray be shed upon the world 
—every human being draw one last breath—and 
many similar matters, might easily afford subject for 
diverse serious reflection. My last letter, therefore, 
must be written—the regret which this regret in- 
spires is overbalanced by the agreeable nature of its 
contents, and the confirmation of my conjectures and 
hopes. 

The Municipal Reform Bill for England has 
passed ; a law which, by the number and variety of 
its effects and consequences, more important perhaps 
than the Reform Bill,and, by its natural and moderate 
enactments, attended with scarcely any danger to 
individuals and the public. The different views of 
the upper and lower house led to disputes, and to an 
excitement which, especially at certain times, rose to 
unbecoming passion ; but, if we set aside what took 
place out of parliament, some few Radicals and ultra 
Tories, within its walls, have, fortunately, also ex- 
pressed themselves with vehemence. I say fortu- 
nately, for the English people has sense enough to 
discover from these leaders what road it ought not to 
take, without equally losing its way on either side. 
The debates of the upper house, of the polished aris- 
tocracy, who often had the advantage of greater mo- 
deration, self-command, and refined manners, in 
comparison with the bold and stormy debates in the 
lower house, appeared to me to be less deserving of 
this praise on the present occasion. Lord John Russell 
complained, with reason, still more of the manner 
than of the matter ; for the latter might proceed from 
honest conviction, but the ill-humour, the vexation, 
the acrimony, which marked most of the discussions 
of the upper house, announced a false excitement, 
which the Lords should, above all things, avoid. By 
a more friendly spirit they would have made their 
task easier, and not have roused so many voices in 
the country against them. Hence has arisen a 
louder call for a reform of the upper house. In 
general, and @ priori, it cannot be affirmed that it 
never needs a reform, and is not susceptible of re- 
form, for by this it would be improperly placed 
below the improveable parts of the constitution, 
and condemned to immobility, nay, in the end, to 
death. Only a rash, useless, absurd transformation, 
must in this case, as in every other, be opposed, and, 
most of all, the poor insufficient scheme of a single, 
elective, and omnipotent chamber, or of two elective 
chambers, But some abuses, for instance, the voting 
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by proxy, ought not to be reckoned as essential and 
inviolable rights of the upper house. 

This time, in the debates on the Municipal Re- 
form Bill, the principal members of the lower house 
acted in a more exalted and noble style than many 
of the over-excited Lords. I reckon it among the 
greatest political enjoyments of my life to have seen 
and heard how men, of the most different opinions, 
Russell and Peel, Spring Rice and O’Connell, kept 
in view, with the same moderation and prudence, 
only one, but that the highest, object, the good of 
their country. All opinions, all passions, were laid 
aside, in order, by noble, dignified concession, to 
avoid an open breach with the upper house, and 
Heaven knows, what misery for the country. And 
the upper house followed the example; and England, 
after these transient clouds, stands more glorious 
than so many politicians would believe. My asser- 
tion, that (far otherwise than in France) the crisis 
here is the commencement of tranquillity, has been 
confirmed, also, on this occasion. Those who com- 
pared the Reformed Parliament to the French Na- 
tional Assemblies, have, happily, been greatly mis- 
taken in their calculations, otherwise ; instead of the 
tranquility and satisfaction in which England lives, 
the guillotine would be already at work. 


After some observations on the different views 
taken by the Lords and the Commons, Von 
Raumer continues : 

Like the parliament and the corporations, the 
church and the clergy will not escape a reform; 
and he will triumph, who understands how to con- 
ciliate and to combine with the greatest skill, the 
benefits of the past with the demands of the future. 
This will never be effected if the schools are neglected, 
and separated from the church, if they are charac- 
terized as merely secular objects; it will never suc- 
ceed till sufficient provision is made from the pro- 
perty of the church or the state, for both Catholics 
and Protestants, till all consider themselves as 
brothers of one family. The objection that the Irish 
Catholics should provide for themselves, would have 
very great weight, if we could drink a copious draught 
from Lethe, and forget the history of Ireland. But 
suppose it forgotten, can the Irish Catholics raise 
the necessary sums? The Irish Catholics? Shall 
I then again exhibit the pictures of infinite wretched- 
ness and misery, till the cold-blooded reasoners 
tremble in all their limbs, and are at length obliged 
to exclaim, ‘Lord, have mercy upon us miserable 
sinners!* 

Here, in this place it will appear, whether Peel 
is more than the most dextrous political fencing- 
master in England, or whether he understands, not 
only how to make the best funeral oration over the 
departed, but also victoriously to chaunt the morn- 
ing hymn, the harbinger of a new era. Now party 
is opposed to party; one accuses the other; and in 
the end all are better than they are represented, 
either by themselves or their opponents. If I fancy 
myself, many centuries hence,—if I in imagination 
set myself the task of writing the History of Eng- 
land, what a different shape does everything then 
assume—how do the complaints and the discords die 
away! For must not he be prejudiced and narrow- 
minded, who is unable equally to appreciate Pitt and 
Fox, Burke and Mackintosh ? Do not the trophies 
of Wellington, the splendid ability of Peel, the 
energy of Russell, triumphing by its simplicity, the 
clear and well-directed understanding of Spring 
Rice, the enthusiastic struggle of O’Connell, belong 
to each other? Do they not by their reciprocal action 
promote what is right? Would not the picture be 
poorer, the result more confined, if I would take out, 
condemn, or throw aside the one or the other? * * * 
All grounds for hatred or predilection are certainly 
far from me ; and in this respect, at least, my praise 
and my blame are uninfluenced and impartial. This 
is by no means meant as a cover for the arrogant and 
foolish assertion, that I am perfectly wise, and above 
all error; only I may repel, without presumption, 
the reproach of conscious error, or premeditated 
falsehood. 

Or do I even here labour under a deception ? 
Every historian ought to be impartial with respect to 
all ages and nations ; why do I always feel myself, 
I would say, commensurable with the English and 
incommensurable with the French? Why, with the 








former, does everything resolve itself into a simple | 
facit? and why, with the latter, does there always | 
remain a fraction, a caput mortuum, a dissonance— | 
in a word, something uncomfortable, discordant, 
unresolved ? Is the cause in myself, or in the things? 
I boldly affirm, the latter; and I should not want 
for proofs, if this were the place to produce them. 

I must, besides, fear the reproach of having spoken 
too much of politics in my letters to you; but here 
the whole atmosphere is impregnated with polities: 
you are obliged to draw them in with the air you 
breathe. Nor are politics here merely air and wind, 
as in many other states; but they are embodied in 
laws, and have accomplished so much of late years, 
since the peace, that Prussia alone may, in its way, 
be compared to England. 

To be always talking politics without such events, 
is, as I have often observed, a bad and enervating 
disease ; nay, when true political wisdom has pre- 
dominated, it is an advantage and a sign of health 
when people think no more of the constitution and 
forget politics. The head and heart are then at 
liberty to attend to innumerable objects, which had 
hitherto been neglected or purposely set aside. In- 
finitely attractive and instructive as everything was 
that I saw and heard in Great Britain, I not unfre- 
quently felt a longing for conversations on the history 
of former times, on speculative philosophy, the fine 
arts, music, the drama, and subjects of that nature. 
If it should be said that this is German pedantry, or 
love of trifles, I would answer, that the gravity and 
universality of historical and philosophical study is 
an antidote to pedantry ; and that our conversations 
upon art, and theatrical reports, on distinguished 
actors and actresses, are surely not inferior to con- 
versations on the sports of the field, and reports of 
horse-races and high-bred horses. Suum cuique ; and 
these remarks were meant rather defensively than 
offensively, and properly only to recall to my mind 
the pleasures of home. 

Undoubtedly, England is in very many respects 
different from Germany, but, in a more elevated and 
impartial review, the affinities and attractions appear 
far greater. While Italy still reposes on the laurels 
of its splendid two-fold existence in antiquity and 
the middle ages; if Spain, shaking off its compelled 
inactivity, is now torn to pieces by the fury of in- 
ternal dissension ; if France can never find perma- 
nent happiness, so long as it does not add to courage 
humility, to dominion self-control, to activity perse- 
verance, and to talents morality, where is the hope 
of the world, the guarantee for the future, the safe- 
guard against the eruptions of barbarism? It is in 
the primeval sound stem of Germanic developement, 
and its two main branches—Germany and Great 
Britain. If these two nations thoroughly compre- 
hend their noble task, if they exert all their energies 
for its accomplishment, then even the diseased por- 
tions of Europe will recover their health,—the mani- 
fold harmonies of life will again resound, and the 
smallest quarter of the globe will, in spite of all de- 
fects, still take the lead in the advance of knowledge 
throughout the world. 








Tue Naruratist’s Lisrary.—The Perch Fa- 
mily— Beetles—Pigeons— British Butterflies 
—Deer. 5 vols. Edinburgh: Lizars. 

Tue new fashion of periodical publication makes 

it impossible for us to do more than notice, at 

wide intervals, many works of the class and cha- 
racter of the Naturalist’s Library. In conse- 
quence, several volumes have accumulated on 
our hands, and, perhaps, the best thing we can 
do will be to look a little critically into one of 
them, rather than speak vaguely of all. The 
first, then, is entitled, ‘ Ichthyology, Vol. I. The 

Perch Family.’ 

The volume opens with a portrait of Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, of whom we have no recollection, 
except in his later years, and, therefore, can 
scarcely pronounce it to be a likeness. The 
memoir which accompanies it, is, we believe, an 
impartial sketch of the life of this distinguished 
man. It might have been written in a plainer 
style, and would then have been better adapted 
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to the subject. Of Sir Joseph’s literary 





meetings, it would be impossible to speak too 
highly ; the size and situation oi his house—the 
respect felt for the venerable President of the 
Royal Society, even when his infirmities had 
stolen upon that urbanity for which he had been 
so long conspicuous—the liberality of the recep- 
tion, all conspired to render them delightful, and 
We only wonder that 
the biographer could omit stating, as one of the 
greatest honours due to Sir Joseph Banks, that, 
in his house, were the talents fostered of the 
greatest botanist of this, or perhaps any other 
age; and that, doubtless, the opportunities afforded 
to the Secretary of the Baronet, enabled him to 
mature those mental powers, for which he is so 
remarkable. 

We were, at first, well pleased with the intro- 
duction, inasmuch as those who translate from 
Cuvier cannot err greatly ; but we were perfectly 
astonished when we arrived at the conclusion, 
and we looked at the numbers of the pages, ex- 
pecting to find an enormous breach made by 
the binder between the last of the introduction 
and the commencement of the great Perch divi- 
sion. Some forbearance must be ascribed to the 
compiler, who could content himself with such 
selections, from one of the most masterly and 
copious treatises on Ichthyology, which has ever 
yet appeared. It, however, prepared us for the 
rest, and the vocative caret of our schoolboy 
days started before us every time that we called 
for any piece of information which we wished to 
possess. 

The plates are so far interesting, that they 
contain the prettiest little outline landscapes 
possible; but we would advise that the foregrounds 
be less full of detail, for we were, more than 
once, at the first glance, unable to separate the 
fin from the shell or leaf upon which it was laid. 
Nothing can be well harder than the colouring; 
and many of those little touches, which the bu- 
rin might have introduced with a small increase 
of trouble, are wholly wanting. 

On closing the book, we were at a loss to make 
up our minds as to the class of readers for which 
it was intended. It bears the general stamp of 
most of the works of the present day, which treat 
on science ; it aims at popularity in the memoir 
—the introduction—the descriptions—the plates 
—the type, &c. Why, then, are technical terms 
used which are not even explained by any de- 
tailed account of the anatomical plates? For stu- 
dents it cannot be, because the work is wholly 
inadequate to their purposes. Mere children 
would be perplexed by it; and, therefore, the 
words young ladies suggested themselves. Not 
that we mean the slightest disrespect to the 
now highly-cultivated talents of this class in 
Great Britain, but because, in the present rage 
for teaching them everything, numbers of inno- 
cent books are edited, purposely to give them a 
smattering of science. We do not consider it 
necessary for a young lady to understand Ich- 
thyology, but should she feel a desire to do so, 
why should she not know it thoroughly? There 
is sound sense in the old proverb, “If it be 
worth while to do a thing at all, it is worth 
while to do it well.” A knowledge of Natural 
History brings us to a better acquaintance with 
the works of God; and that knowledge, well ap- 
plied, must create an elevation of thought bene- 
ficial to our heads and hearts: why then should 
any class of readers be asked to believe, that the 
smattering they gain in the pretty, popular, 
cheap books now got up, will effect this great 
object? Let the writers, compilers, or editors, 
honestly declare, that they offer a few interesting 
facts concerning the economy of animated beings 
not human, a brief account of the methods of 
catching them in all times, a little biography, 
and a sketch of a few which are remarkable 
either for their form or colouring. The unwary 
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would not then be misled by the sounding title 
of Ichthyology, as if the whole science were to be 
taught in the ensuing pages. 

We have spoken thus freely, because we wish 
well to this work, because we recommended, 
though not without critical reservation, the ear- 
lier volumes to the public, and because we had 
hoped that success would have led the proprietors 
to raise its character, and establish it on a more 
comprehensive basis than as a merely popular 
picture volume. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

* The Bar-Sinister ; or, Memoirs of an Illegitimate, 
founded on Facts.’—The silken days of purely fashion- 
able novels having passed away, a new spirit has 
possessed itself of our tales of every-day life: writers 
have found out, that to lead their persecuted heroes, 
and heroines disappointed in love, through foreign 
scenes, has a twofold convenience—first, as saving 
much necessary contrivance of plot, which must have 
been more studied, had the lady and gentleman stayed 
at home ;—secondly, as giving the author an oppor- 
tunity of committing to paper and print, sketches, 
reminiscences, and opinions gleaned in travel, which, 
perhaps, might not otherwise see the light ;—and, 
to say the truth, the works thus produced are more 
readable than the trivial gossip about Almack’s and 
Crockford’s, Lady O’s bad French, and Lady P Q’s 
court plumes, which load so heavily the abandoned 
upper shelves of many a circulating library. ‘The 
Bar-Sinister’ is a novel of the newer and pleasanter 
class—a tale woven upon the fortunes of a boy, 
disinherited by the circumstances of his birth, though 
still acknowledged and kindly treated by his father ; 
and only plunged into the difficulties which the 
second and third volumes of every novel must con- 
tain, when, upon the death of his parent, he is 
cheated out of a legacy bequeathed to him, by the 
heir-at-law, who chances to be an old school-antago- 
nist. It will be seen that the materiel of this tale is 
not new ; besides the above, it contains two love ad- 
ventures—to the one which does not end with the 
hero’s marriage, (we mean the episode of Lady St. 
Elme,) we decidedly object : it has led the authoress 
upon the most debateable ground of fiction ; rather, 
as it appears to us, because she did not sufficiently 
consider the point to which her subject might lead 
her, than from the slightest perceptible taste to 
tamper with dangerous matters. We say thus much 
in all kindness, because there is an ease in her style, 
an occasional happiness of description, and display 
of power, which assure us that she could, and, we 
hope, will, produce something far better than the 
book before us. Let us whisper to her, however, 
that for a neophyte to take any permanent position 
in the densely-peopled field of romance, he must be- 
stow something more of patience and consideration 
and correction, than is implied ‘tin “the amusement 
of the evenings of three months.” How much talent 
is wasted every year by this fatal facility ! 

* The Progress of Ethical Philosophy, by Sir James 
Mackintosh. With a Preface, by the Rev. W. 
Whewell."—This celebrated treatise, written for the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and reviewed at some 
length in the Atheneum on its first publication, is 
here reissued in a compact octavo volume. The 
‘Preface,’ by Mr. Whewell, contains a judicious 
analysis of the work. 

* Metaphysic Rambles. Stroll the Third..—Warner 
Christian Search is a favourite, and we can endure 
some injustice at his hands without abating a jot of 
our respect for him. He is somewhat angry, we find, 
at being described as “ a quaint humourist of the Bur- 
ton school ;” but, on this side the channel, such a 
designation is held to be a compliment. We meant 
only, that he utters his thoughts as they present 
themselves to his mind, and, that mind being richly 
stored with erudition, the thoughts are coloured with 
temote allusions, which give quaintness to his style ; 
and that, as a humourist, he follows the bent of his 
inclination, with little regard to the rules of criticism. 
Further, he is of opinion, that we had no right to 
substitute another name for the nom de guerre in 
the title-page. Now, we submit that, if it were really 
his desire to have fought with vizor down, he should 
have taken special care not to have betrayed himself 
by any peculiar “trick of fence.” Again, according 


| to the laws of chivalry and criticism, the benefits of "| the book in detail, 1 might lead to ‘controversy with 


| publicity and concealment go not together : the knight 
who conceals his face should also veil or remove 
his cognizance, and such was not the case in 
this instance, for W. C. S. was ostentatiously dis- 
played upon the shield. | With all our respect for 
Warner Christian Search, we shall not follow him 
through the mazes of the “immaterial” controversy. 
He seems to be of opinion that our objection to enter 
upon this questio verata is a new one: “ Did the 
Atheneum,” he observes, “censure the waste upon 
‘a profitless inquiry’ of Lord Brougham’s mind ?”— 
We answer, “ Yes.” The subject was dismissed in a 
single sentence : ** the noble author has needlessly in- 
cumbered his subject by an attempt to prove the im- 
materiality of mind ;” and, neither the logic of Wal- 
lace, nor the varied acquirements of “ the quaint hu- 
mourist™” have reconciled us to its discussion. There 
is more attractive matter, however, in this third me- 
taphysic stroll, in the shape ofa ballad, full of sound 
patriotism and Christian charity. 
Orange and Green. 
A cheer for the banner of green, 
By exuberant Nature outspread ! 
In our every field it is seen: 
What assassin would change it to red? 
Hence, herald of woe! civil war! 
Nor to ruby our emerald turn : 
All, all, thy grim aspect abhor, 
With a true love for country, who burn, 
No! quarter our standard of green : 
Let the hues of rich orange be there ; 
And the colours of Derry be seen, 
Where the verdures of Erin appear. 
We would ask you to be our Ally ; 
Be generous, brave Orange, and dare: 
For freedom you fought, and would die: 
What you value thus, will you not share ? 
To a brother for kindness we flee ; 
A mere brotherly feeling we crave: 
When an Irishman sues to be free, 
Shall an Irishman spurn and enslave ? 
Tydeus, falling at Thebes, long of yore, 
Gnaw’'d in death, the dead poll of his foe: 
They had striven the moment before ; 
Yet such fury revolts, even so. 
Have ages been rolling in vain ? 
Five races of men ceased to live? 
And shall rage unextinguished remain ? 
Must antipathies only survive? 
My ancestor fought at the Boyne, 
At Aughrim, and Derry, ’tis true: 
Against him, it may be, fought thine; 
Both bravely and loyally too. 
Your’s conquered ; ’tis yours to forgive : 
Nor remembrance ought either to have 
Of the past, but that those, who now live, 
Are sprung from the loyal and brave. 
I believe in one God ; so do you: 
Both on the same Saviour depend. 
Shall Christian join hands with the Jew, 
And not make of a Brother a Friend ? 
Of that Shepherd, both claim to be sheep ; 
And shall we, like wolves fierce and grim, 
Our fangs in each other’s blood steep, 
On our way to salvation, and Him! 
Shall the pious and meek-purposed bell, 
That our Pr tant crowd, 





Of Charity ringing the knell, 

Say to Christians, “ be selfish and proud”? 
At the Curfew’s now innocent toll, 

What Norman would swell with proud ire, 
That a Saxon may comfort his soul, 

With the brightness and warmth of his fire ? 


Dissension and feud at an end, 
Dagger-drawing, and enmity sore, 
To English they've learned to blend, 
And are Saxon and Norman no more. 
Our Pedigrees mingle in vain: 
Still Prejudice, towering sublime, 
Disperses ; and Bigotry’s reign 
Tyrannises o’er Nature and Time. 
Can England, of Europe the gem, 
Longer bear our abasement to see? 
Union tells us we’re one and the same : 
Then while Erin’s a Slave—so is She. 

* Memoirs of John Howard, the Christian Philan- 
thropist, §c., by Thomas Taylor..—We can con- 
scientiously extend to these Memoirs the praise for 
unaffected style, freedom from prejudice, and clear- 
ness without minuteness, which belongs to their 
author's earlier biographical efforts. The Life of such 
a man as Howard must be welcome and valuable, 
as containing a detail of extraordinary personal 
exertion, and an enthusiasm rare as it was honour- 
able ; but, for this very reason, we find in it less of 
incident than in the Lives of Cowper and Heber; 
and our notice must necessarily be brief. There are 
likewise one or two points, which, were we to examine 
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Corporation Act, with Notes, 12mo. 6s.—Reddle’s Latin- 
— Dictionary, 8vo. 21s.—Neville on Insanity, 8vo. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 


ATTACK ON MR. JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 

We have been obligingly favoured with a copy of 
the Knoxville Register(U.S.), of December 2nd, con- 
taining an explanatory statement by this gentleman 
of the late outrage to which he has been subjected, 
which has, within these few days, been incidentally 
mentioned in the daily papers. The account reads 
most strange in civilized Europe, and we have no 
doubt was read with equal surprise and disgust in 
the civilized parts of America. Mr. Payne, who 
long resided in England, and will be remembered 
as an actor of some celebrity, and, still better, as 
the author of * Brutus,’ and other works—was, it 
appears, about to establish a periodical, and, for 
the purpose of collecting subscriptions and informa- 
tion, was travelling through the States, when he 
was induced to visit the Cherokee Indians. Being 
favourably received by the chiefs, he availed himself 
of the opportunity to collect materials for a history 
of the tribe ; but while residing among them, in the 
state of Tennessee, he was suddenly seized by the 
Georgia Guard, carried across the frontier, and con- 
fined for thirteen days in a rude sort of log prison, 
subjected to every sort of insult. Eventually he was 
dismissed without having been even taken before a 
magistrate. ‘The address of the commanding officer 
is worth recording here :— 

* You’ve come into this country to pry, ever since 
you arriv, into things that you've no business with. 
You're a d—d incenderary, Sir.—You’ve come into 
this country to rise up the Cherrykees aginst the 
whites. You've wrote agin these worthy men— 
(pointing to the guards). You've wrote agin the 
State of Georgia. You've wrote agin the Gineral 
Government of the United States—Above all, Sir, 
you've wrote agin me !—Now, Sir—” * * * 

* Now, Sir, take your papers. Hang ’em on your 
arm, Sir, and I order you to cut out of Georgia. If 
you ever dare again show your face within the limits 
of Georgia, I'll make you curse the moment with 
your last breath. With your foul attacks on me 
you've filled the Georgia papers.” * * * 

“ Upon my honour, no, Sir!” 

“Hold your tongue, I say, (resumed my jailor.) 
The minute you hear the tap of the drum, I tell 
you to cut out of this yard, and I order you never, 
while you exist, to be seen in this State of ours any 
more ; for if you are, I’ll make you rue it. Let this 
be a lesson to you, and thank my sympathy for a 
stranger that you have been treated with such extra- 
ordinary kindness; and now, Sir, clear out of the 
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State for ever, and go to John Ross, G—d d—n 
you hg 

The writings referred to were MSS. found in Mr. 
Payne's portmanteau. Mr. Payne has incidentally 
given us some sketches of these lawless ruffians with 
considerable skill. Here is a portrait of Sergeant 
Young:—*“ The Sergeant heard a guard complaining 
of him, and rushed at him with a club, The guard 
struggled, and Young drew my pistol on him. The 
rest of the troop caught the sergeant’s arm and saved 
their comrade. Young afterwards was grumbling at 
his failure. ‘I have paid 1,500 dollars already,’ said 
he, ‘for shooting and stobbing, and I think I can 
raise another 1,500." He next entertained us with a 
story of his revenge upon a negro slave of his, whom 
he had caught stealing. He had shaved the fellow's 
ear close off with a razor, ‘and the d—d rascal,’ added 
he, * said he never could hear after that, and it was 
a d—l of a while before the place healed up.’” 

We are happy to add, that 7'he Constitutionalist, 
of the 23rd December, also forwarded to us, contains 
areport adopted by the legislature of Georgia, con- 
demning, in the strongest terms, the conduct of the 
Georgia Guard, which is to be forthwith disbanded. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tuts week musical rumours outnumber the lite- 
rary. Abroad, the art is receiving honour: at Rouen, 
it is proposed to erect a bronze statue of Boieldieu, 
and the subscribers are now in treaty with M. Danton; 
the spirit of these worthy citizens deserves commen- 
dation, when it is remembered that they have lately 
erected a similar tribute to Corneille. At Bonn, 
the birth-place of Beethoven, a committee, headed 
by Schlegel, is pondering over a monument to that 
great artist. When will a British musician deserve 
a similar honour?—The English public can no 
longer, we imagine, be considered lukewarm in re- 
gard to music, secing that there were no less than 
four Quartett Concerts in different parts of this one 
city on Wednesday last ; and an Oratorio, by Mr. 
Perry, performed to a crowded audience, at the Ha- 
noyer-square Rooms. We cannot say much in praise 
of the latter; but we cin speak in high terms of the 
third Classical Chamber Concert at Willis’s Rooms, 
which we chanced to attend. It is a real treat to 
hear Mori, Lindley, Dragonetti, &c. doing their best 
to honour the classical compositions of Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, and Spohr—even thouzh we may fancy that 
in places they fell short ef the composer's full mean- 
ing, from a want of that intense and intellectual ap- 
preciation of the delicacies of music, and the neces- 
sity of all the players being animated by one and 
the same spirit, which is, perhaps, peculiar to Ger- 
man artists. We must speak, too, in praise of Mrs. 
A. Shaw, (late Miss Postans,) for her dignified and 
expressive singing of Cherubini’s ¢ O salutaris hostia,’ 
and Haydn’s * She never told her love’ ;—and of Mos- 
cheles* fine duet for two piano-fortes, ‘ Hommage a 
Handel,’ which was somewhat unequally play ed by 
Messrs. Neate and Bennett. The latter bids fair to 
be a first-rate pianist. 

The Opera, we are told, is to open on Saturday 
next. We hear of one danseuse arrived in town, 
who is to he “something especial” ; and we are pro- 
mised a first-rate actor as well asa good singer in Signor 
Cartagenova; but we must see him tried, before we 
can consent to his replacing Tamburini, of whose en- 
gagement there appear to be doubts.—We may close 
our musical notanda for the present, by announcing, 
that Mr. Heher's very extensive collection of M: rdri- 
gals is to be sold next week by Mr. Evans. 

Since our last paper, the result of the proceedings 
of the Commissioners appointed to examine the de- 
signs for the new Houses of Parliament has been laid 
before the public. Ninety-seven plans, it appears, 
were submitted, comprising no less than fourteen 
hundred drawings : the principal of these, it will be 
scen by the advertisement, are about to be exhibited 
to the public. Mr. C. Barry has carried away the 
first prize of 1,500/, the 500/. prizes being awarded 
to Messrs. J. C. Buckler, D. Hamilton, and W. 
Railton. 

It is announced in the * France Littéraire,’ that M. 
Emanuel Miller has discovered at Venice some un- 
published scholia upon Aristophanes ; they are to be 
given to the world by M. Dindorf. 

Mr. John Gibson, the sculptor, and Mr, Cockerell, 





the architect, were elected on Wednesday last Royal 
Academicians, in the room of Messrs. Bone and 
Newton, deceased. 

The general interest excited by the extracts which 
appeared last week in this journal from Von Rau- 
mer’s * England,’ has induced us, this day, to present 
our maihas with further translations ; and so copious, 
that we must apologize for numberless omissions— 
not of new works, indeed, for the publishers have been 
asleep since Christmas, but of letters from Paris, from 
a Cadet, of some of our usual Reports—of the notice 
of the British Institution—of the new and admirable 
tragedy at Drury—the new and unsuccessful farce 
there—and the failure of the new Jufier at Covent 
Garden. 





DESIGNS FOR THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
The Government having most kindly acceded to the request 
of the Architects who have submitted designs forthe New pouses 
of Parliament, and granted the use of the East Wing of the Na- 
tional Gallery for the Exhibition thereof, the Committee will 
give the earliest possible notice of the day on which the draw- 
ings not yet received may be sent there. 
BENJAMIN FERREY, 
Honorary Secretary. 






February 10, 1836 
85, Great he ee Bloomsbury. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 
e Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 
BRE T ISH ART IST'S, is Oven daily from bday the Morning till 
5 in the Evening.— Admission 1s. : Cata 
WILLIAM BAR N ARD, Keeper. 


LAWRENCE GALLERY. 

The FIFTH EXHIBIT on. consisting of the Works of Julio 

Romano, Primaticcio, L. da Vine i, and P. del Vaga, is now Open. 
Admission Ly. ; Catalogue 6d. 

The Sixth, comprising the works of the Three Carracci, will be 
opened immediate ‘ly on the closing of the present Exhibition, 
which will take place at the end of the present Month 

S. & A. WOODBURN, 
112, St. Martin’s-lane. 








SHORTLY WILL BE CLOSED, at the Panorama, Leicester- 
square, the VIEW OF JERUSALEM, in consequence of its being 
purchased for Exhibition in America. is celebrated picture, 
which has been a greater favourite with the public than any that 
has been exhit nite od for many years, displays all the holy stations 
in and about the spot whic ‘h'was the cradle of the true faith. 
The viewof ancient Thebes, with its relies of 4,000 years, will 
remain. The Galleries are warmed by Nott’s patent stoves. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Feb. 6.—A variety of presents were laid upon the 
table. Amongst them, from Dr. Montgomerie, of Sin- 
capore, two Chinese coins found at that place; one 
of these struck by the Emperor Gwan Teék(4.n. 1100), 
the other by Kae Ting (a.v. 1225). Ina letter to the 
Secretary, Dr. Montgomerie states as his opinion, 
that Chinese commerce was very extensive in ancient 
times. He also states, that Chinese coins were for- 
merly current in Java. 

The reading of a paper by the Rev. C. Gutzlaff, of 
Canton, was commenced. It was entitled ¢ Remarks 
on a famous historical work of the Chinese, called 
the Yih She, published in the reign of Kang he, in 
fifty volumes. It is a compilation recording the say- 
ings, maxims, and opinions of their greatest sages and 
statesmen, from the earliest period, up to the end of 
the Chow dynasty; and is more a history of mind 
than of action. The principles of government are the 
constant theme of the discourses of the philosophers 
of the Yih She. The following is a specimen:—Kwan 
tsze,a philosopher and statesman of the Court of T'se, 
is asked to explain the nature of a pastoral govern- 
ment, and replies, that he who wishes to act like the 
shepherd of his people must lay up stores in the pro- 
per seasons, for if a country is rich in goods, foreigners 
will repair to it: a small country, thus rising, will 
attach the people to the soil. When the magazines 
are full, they will attend to the rules of etiquette ; 
well provided with food and raiment, they will guard 
their honour, and avoid disgrace. If the superiors pay 
respect to the institutions of the country, the relation- 
ship between all classes will be firmly established. 
If justice, integrity, modesty, and decorum be pro- 
moted, the royal law will he effective. Ifthe public 
spirit of the people be promoted, the statutes of the 
realm will be obeyed, and the penal code may 
be reduced. The people will be rendered docile, if 
the worship of gods be inculeated and established. 
The Chinese philosophers never dreamt that monar- 
chy, or even despotism, was hurtful to a country. 
They put the weal or woe of millions into the hands 
of a single individual, and taught him to follow the 
principles of justice; to love and cherish, with pater- 
nal kindness, the whole nation ; and to watch its in- 
terest, whilst sacrificing his own. They looked upon 
a kingdom, as nothing more than a family upona 








large scale ; and that it was to be governed by im- 
plicit obedience on one side, and patriarchal kindness 
and dignity on the other. This theory, observes Mr, 
Gutzlaff, is natural, amiable, and appropriate ; but 
it was too often found, in practice, that patriarchal 
power degenerated into tyranny ; and filial love, into 
slavish fear. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 8._Sir John Barrow in the chair. A com- 
munication was read from Dr. Richardson, R.N., on 
the subject of further Expeditions to the Northern 
Shores of America,—prefaced by a letter from Dr, 
Fitton, pressing, in his own name, and that of other 
members of the Society, the expediency of another 
enterprise of this description. 

Dr. Richardson’s paper commenced with observing, 
that the remarkable drift of the ice in Baffin’s Bay, 
which had lately released so many of the imprisoned 
whalers, by carrying them 600 miles to the south- 
ward in sixty days,—together with Captain Back’s 
recent observations of a constant current setting to 
the eastward along the north shore of America,—and 
the similar observations made ten years ago by Sir 
Edward Parry,—all rendered the existence of a pas- 
sage from sea to sea, in this direction, so extremely 
probable, that we may be certain (interested as 
England has shown herself in its discovery for above 
three_centuries) that she will never entirely give 
up the investigation till the issue is certain. She may 
be more or less active, at any given period, according 
to circumstances; but successive generations will 
again and again revert to the inquiry, till either it 
be crowned with success, or the indubitable discovery 
is made of an insurmountable barrier. Under these 
circumstances , then, and diligent as the present gene- 
ration has been in this search, it seems a duty, on 
the part of the officers who have been trained in it, 
to record their deliberate views and opinions on the 
subject, for the guidance of the present, or some fol- 
lowing generation ;—and he is willing to set the ex- 
ample in his own person, in hopes that it may be 
followed by others. 

The great question, he proceeds to observe, resolves 
into two separate and distinct ones, viz. 1. Whether 
a practicable passage exists for a ship: tlong the whole 
line of continent between Behring’s Straits and Baf- 
fin’s Bay ?—and, 2. Whether there are means 
readily at our comm: and, by which, waiving this in- 
quiry ‘for the present, at least the entire line of coast 
may be traced, and its outline and character deter- 
mined with reasonable precision? Between these 
two inquiries there is no necessary connexion,—on 
the contrary, it is, perhaps, impossible to combine 
them: but, at the same time, there is no necessary 
rivalry either; nor is it worthy a thought which is 
the more interesting. Both, Dr. Richardson con- 
tends, deserve, and, he is persuaded, both will yet 
obtain, more investigation ; if not now, at some future 
time; and of the ultimate answer to both he has 
himself no doubt ; for he is confident that there is 
such a passage, and also that there are at least two 
ways, if not more, by which, with very little effort or 
sacrifice, large additions may be certainly made to 
our present knowledge of the coast. But as, from 
the nature of his past experience, his opinion on the 
second of these questions may be considered of more 
value than on the first, he confines himself, in his 
present communication, to that with which he is 
most conversant,—not abandoning the advocacy of 
his opinion, as above stated, regarding the other also, 
but trusting that he leaves it in better hands. 

With regard to the examination of the coast, then, 
he thinks it right first to advert to the utility of its 
prosecution ;—not that, generally speaking, scientific 
research should be thus weighed, for its uses gene- 
rally appear only when its results are made known, 
and are often not susceptible of being predicted ; 
but that, on the present occasion, much may be said 
in favour of further inquiry,even on the data already 
in our possession. To the attempts already made 
to discover a north-west passage England owes the 
discovery of North America itself, pregnant with 
consequences beyond human calculation ; together 
with the Hudson’s Bay fur trade, the Newfoundland 
cod-fishery, the Davis's Straits whale-fishery, and all 
the other similar results directly flowing from it. At 
the same time, England has also contracted obliga- 
tions by the same means, She has acquired the 
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sovereignty of a number of native tribes, whom her 
merchants employ, as they tind requisite, in their 
commerce ; but of whom the country at large is also 
bound to take occasional cognizance, with the view 
of allaying their feuds, instructing their ignorance, 
and improving their moral and economical condi- 
tion. Their country also is more worthy of minute 
investigation than is usually thought ; and may re- 
ward this even pecuniarily. Inexhaustible coal mines 
skirt the Rocky Mountains through twelve degrees 
of latitude ; beds of coal also crop to the surface in 
many other places along the Arctic coast ; veins of 
lead ore traverse the rocks of Coronation Gulf; 
copper is found on the banks of the Copper-mine; 
and whales abound otf Cape Bathurst. In a word, 
it is the duty of England to visit this coast from time 
to time, and it may be her interest to explore it 
thoroughiy: nor, in making the attempt, will she be 
without the example, or it may almost be called the 
rivairy, of active and stirring neighbours. The go- 
vernment of the United States systematically sends 
exploring parties beyond its frontiers, partly to ac- 
quire topographical knowledge, partly to impress the 
Indian population more strongly with an opinion of its 
power and govd intentions, than can be dune by the 
mere presence of bodies of men solely engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits, And the Russians pursue precisely 
the same policy, both on the northern shores of Asia 
and north-western of America; one of their most 
distinguished naval officers, Baron Wrangel, com- 
manding on both coasts, with one or more ships 
of war constantly at his disposition for this very 
purpose. 

The motive for exertion in this quarter being thus 
before us, the next inquiry is, as to the means, and 
most favourable direction ; his observations on which, 
Dr. Richardson prefaces with a brief view of the ac- 
tual state of our knowledge of this coast, and the 
history of its acquisition. 

The entire northern coast of America, from Beh- 
ring’s Straits to Baffin’s Bay, extends, in round num- 





bers, to 103 degrees of lonyitude; of which, about 
six are unknown between Capt. Beechey’s and Sir 





John Franklin's discoveries to the westward ; about 
ten more between Sir John Franklin’s and Capt. 
James Ross's; and about one between the latter 
and Capt. Back’s, besides nearly 200 miles east from 
these to the south-east extremity of Regent’s Intet. 
With these exceptions, the whole has been mapped 
in two, or, including Capt. Back’s expedition, (which 
yet, from circumstances, w.s prevented from adding 
much to the previously known coast line,) in three 
boating expeditions, each occupying but a few weeks 
of a single summer, and cach accomplished without 
any material accident. There is no room, therefore, 
for despondeney, or even much anxiety, regarding 
the issue of other similar enterprises; and, in fact, 
two plans based on this review alike of what has 
been done, and what yet remains to do, offer them- 
selves spontaneously for consideration, each holding 
out fair prospects of even brilliant success. 

One was pointed out by Sir John Franklin as far 
back as 1828, and is, indeed, a mere modification. 
though an important one, of that which Capt. Lyons 
was sent tocxecute in 1824, and which was defeated 
by the accident of his passing to the southward, 
instead of to the northward, of Southampton Island, 
and being afterwards unable to beat up Sir Thomas | 
Roe’s Welcome. It is to send a ship, or ships, to | 
Wager River, to examine especially its northern | 
shore, where it is possible that there may even be 
a passage into Regent's Inlet, as its present delinea- 
tion rests on no suflicient authority: and supposing 
that a passage were thus found, the discovery would 
be, at least, highly interesting, and might be not less 
mportant. But supposing that there were no pas- 
sage, still, there could be no great difficulty in trans- 
porting boats across the intervening land ; and then, 
with the ships remaining in Wager River, as depéts 
for supplies, any extent of investigation, hoth north 
and west, might be accomplished with little or no 
tisk. Ifa practicable passage to the westward exists 
south of Boothia, as secms prohable, even Point 
Turnagain might be thus reached ; and to the north- 
west, the magnetical observations made by Captain 
James Ross or: the supposed site of the Magnetic 
Pole, might be verified and completed. 

But in conjunction with this, Dr. Richardson 
thinks that it would be extremely: interesting to start 














an expedition also from the westward; and to his 
views on this head, he next invites attention. 

A party leaving England in the Hudson's Bay 
Company’s ship, which sails in the beginning of June, 
might, he thinks, with proper exertion, winter on 
the Athabasca, and be thus ready for an early start 
the following season. It should consist of 2 officers, 
and 16 or 18 men, artificers, yet accustomed to use 
the oar, such as could easily be supplied from the 
corps of Marines, or Sappers and Miners. Previous 
notice being sent to the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
posts, there would be little difficulty in providing the 
requisite supplies of Pemmican; and two boats, 
built of white cedar, for lightness, might thus be cer- 
tainly launched on the M‘Kenzie, in sufticient time 
to descend it to the sea, and complete the interval 
between Sir John Franklin’s and Capt. Beechey’s 
extremes the same season, This would be about a 
half of the whole remaining task accomplished ; and, 
in some respects, the most interesting half, because 
it is so near the Russian posts, that, if not soon ac- 
complished by us, it will almost certainly be traced, 
at no distant interval, from them, and the honour 
thus lost to us of accomplishing the whole single- 
handed. In the meantime, however, the stores and 
equipment for the ensuing year should be forwarded, 
by other hands, to the east end of Great Bear Lake, 
where a winter residence should be erected, to which, 
as a rendezvous, the coasting party should proceed 
on their return, As early as possible the following 
season, the whole should again proceed; but now 
down the Copper-mine; and making direct for 
Point Turnagain, to which extent has been already 
surveyed by Sir John Franklin, they should coast 
thence to the eastward, the prevailing wind and 
current insuring a rapid progress. If, contrary to 
expectation, the bottom of Regent’s Inlet should 
prove to be closed, and no passage is found to exist 
south of Boothia, the party would, at all events, 
connect Point Turnagain with James Ross’s western- 
most land; and should circumstances prove favour- 
able, may even pass the point assigned by him for 


the Magnetic Pole, and determine the outline of 


coast to the northward of it. At all events, navigat- 
ing this sea in the summer, (which Capt. Ross only 
visited in successive winters,) it would determine, 
beyond dispute, the practicability of a ship passing 
through it, on which the greatest doubt yet remaining 
of accomplishing the whole passage by sea, now 
hinges. And if, as is most probable, there be a pas- 
sige to the southward of Boothia, and a simultaneous 
expedition with this, were sent to Wager River, it 
would not be necessary for the party to return by 
way of the Copper-mine and Hudson’s Bay terri- 
tories; but, proceeding boldly to the south-east, it 
would be certain of meeting friends and shelter on 
the Hudson’s Bay coast. 

Such are the extensive views embraced in Dr. 
Richardson’s paper; end it was afterwards an- 
nounced from the chair, that a Committee of the 
Society (consisting of Sir John Barrow, Sir Edward 
Parry, Sir John Franklin, Captains Beaufort, Back, 
Maconochie, Dr. Richardson, and Mr. Woodbine 
Parish,) was appointed to take the whole subject 
into consideration, and report specially on it to the 
Council. The result will be communicated to a 
future meeting ; and, meanwhile, Dr. Richardson’s 
paper will be printed for circulation. Sir John 
Franklin added a few words, concurring generally 
with Dr. Richardson’s conclusions, but with some 
further explanations. The meeting was numerous, 
notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, and 
took much interest in the proceecings. 
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GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 35. —Mr. Lyell, President, in the chair. 

A memoir was read, by Mr. Murchison, on the 
gravel and other ancient detritus of the eastern and 
southern counties of Wales, and the border counties 
of England. The detritus of Herefordshire, the 
southern part of Shropshire, and the Welsh coun- 
ties, is of local origin, the whole of its materials 
being referable to the formations of which the dis 
tricts consist; and Mr. Murchison showed, that the 
transporting currents were set in motion, also, by 
local causes, connected, apparently, with the eleva- 
tion of the mountain ranges, for, wherever the 
ranges have a north-east and south-west direction, 
the lines of drift have been from north-west to 


south-east ; and a change in the direction of the 
hills is always accompanied by a change in the line 
of drift. These deposits, the author considers, were 
accumulated before the last elevation of the land, 
and while certain portions of the neighbouring low 
country were under the sea. He afterwards pointed 
out changes which occurred either during the last 
elevation of that part of the kingdom, or which have 
taken place since, by the drainage or the filling up 
of lakes and marshy tracts. 

The second part of the memoir, gave an account 
of the detritus spread over considerable portions of 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and the north of Shropshire, 
and distinguished by containing large blocks of gra- 
nite, porphyry, and greenstone, not referable to any 
rock in situ in those counties, but which have been 
traced to the mountains of Cumberland, These 
blocks rest partly on the surface, and are partly im. 
bedded in vast accumulations of mud, sand, and gra- 
vel, apparently derived, in great measure, from the 
adjacent formations. They are found at various 
heights, and are very numerous on the northern flank 
of the Wrekin, and of the Haughmond Hills, as wel 
as on the high land between Wolverhampton and 
Bridgnorth, but to the south of this district they de- 
crease in size and number, and in Worcestershire 
are represented by only coarse gravel composed of 
the same materials. In the neighbourhood of Shrews- 
bury, this boulder or northern drift rests upon the 
Welsh drift, and is therefore of posterior origin. At 
various points in Lancashire, Cheshire, and Shrop- 
shire, marine shells of existing species have been 
found imbedded in it, and at heights varying from a 
few fect above the level of the sea to between 500 
and 600. 

‘The author then entered upon an examination of 
the condition of the surface at the time when the boul- 
ders were transported, the agents by which the transport 
was effected, and the means by which the blocks at- 
tained their relative altitudes. He supposed, that 
the whole of the districts occupied by them, with the 
plains of Worcestershire and Gloucestershire, was 
under the sea, subsequently to the elevation of the 
adjacent portions of Wales and the Cotteswold Hills; 
but he stated, that the theories which have been 
proposed for transporting the blocks, are insufficient 
to explain fully all the attendant phenomena ; while 
he accounted for their occurrence at various altitudes, 
by supposing an unequal elevation of the land, at 
the time when the strait or estuary in which the 
blocks had been accumulated, was laid dry, 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 9.—A letter was read from M. Thilbaut, dated 
Malta, giving an account of the capture and condi- 
tion of the four giraties which he has procured, and 
has now under his care for the Society. He started 
from Cairo on the 1éth of April, 1834, and arrived 
at Dongola on the 14th of July, from whence he pro- 
ceeded by the caravan to the deserts of Cordova. On 
the 16th of August the Arab hunters succeeded in 
tracking a full-grown female, about 21 French feet 
in height, from the cars to the hoofs, accompanied 
by a young one. They soon overtook the former on 
their fleet coursers, and killed it with sabre-cuts, 
They next day proceeded in chase of the younger 
one, which they succeeded in capturing without any 
difficulty. It was necessary to keep it at some dis- 
tance from the caravan during three or four days, in 
order progressively to accustom it to society, when it 
began to take food, principally of camel's milk, and 
then readily followed them. This animal was de- 
scribed as very sensible and fond of society, and was 
even scen to shed tears when it did not see its compa- 
nions! It feeds on leaves from the higher branches 
of trees, taking them separately and delicately 
on its tongue, the mouth always rejecting thorns, 
M. Thibaut remained for three months in the deserts, 
during which time he succeeded in capturing four 
others, but the cold weather killed four of them at 
Dongola, where he recommenced hunting, and soon 
succeeded in capturing four others, all of which are 
new in his possession. The greatest difficulty in ma- 
naging them was found in transporting them to Cairo, 
and from thence to Malta, as they suffered consider- 
ably by sea ; but since they had arrived at the latter 
place every attention had been paid to them under 
the care of Mr. Boucher, the Consul-General. He 





had avoided having them covered in, that they might 
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be gradually accustomed to the cold of this country. 
Three of them are male and one female, and they | m 
are all described as beautiful animals, in good condi- 
tion and health. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Sat f Westminster Medical Society ...... Eight, p.st. 
* Artists’ Conversazione .............. Right. 
Statistical Society ..............+++.+ Eight. 
Mon. { Institute of British Architects ........ Eight. 
Royal Academy (Lect. on Sculpture) Eight. 
Linnwan Society ........eececceees Light. 
Horticultural Society................One. 
Institution of Civil Engineers ......Seven. 





Tugs. 





Web. Society of Arts ..........s000 AP. Seven. 
Royal Society .......... oseeeeed p- Eight. 
Society of Antiquaries .............. Eight. 


City of London Artists & ‘Amateurs’ 
Conversazione ............++++++++ Hight. 
Royal Academy (Lect. on Painting) Eleht. 
Geological Society (Anniversary)....One. 
— Institution.............+.++++-4 p» Eight. 


Tuur. 


Frip. 











MUSIC AND TE THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE. 
This Evening. THE PROVOST OF BRUG Le after which THE 
RAVEL FAMILY; and THE BR HORSE. 






Oo 
On mpaing: OTHELLO ; and GL T HE ‘ IRD. 
Tuesday, THE PROVOST OF BR after which, THE 
RA AMILY; and THE JEW Ess. 
On Ash W Bi an there will be no performance. 


THE ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 
This Ev ening, and a daring th the Fallowing Week, FRA-DIAVOLO; 
after which CQUES ; and a New Burletta’ 
called, THE Row GH Di AMOND. 








CECILIAN SOCIETY, ALBION HALL, MOORGATE. 
Handel's Oratorio, ISRAEL IN_E “GYPT. with the additional 
Music introduced at the Royal Musical Festival, will be per- 
formed on Wednesday next. ‘The Society will have the assist- 
ance of Miss Clara Novello, Miss Birch, (her first appearance 
here since her return from Dublin), Mr. Turner, Mr. Purday, 
Mr. J. A. Novello, &c. &c. ; and the Band and Chorus will con- 
sist of at least One Hundred Performers.—To commence at 
k Books of the Words to be had at the 
: Double Vie meta p- ; may be had of 
wgate «street; Mr. Novello, Dean- 
ligh ELs; or Mr. Johnson, 








SS ode . e 
street, Soho; Mr. Becdow, 
114, London- wall, 





Society or British Musicians.—We cannot re- 
gret that this series of Concerts was brought to an 
end on Monday last. We are sorry, however, that 
the second season of this Society should close with 
so little benefit to English music ; for we are of opi- 
nion that there is no standing still in Art, and that 
every effort which does not succeed in advancing it, 
must throw it back. But we have, on former occa- 
sions, expressed our dissatisfaction at the mismanage- 
ment of these Concerts; we have only therefore now 
to specify the pieces performed on Monday, by which, 
to say the truth, our patience was somewhat tried. 
Mr. W. S. Bennett’s Symphony in G minor was 
clever, as an exercise, and contained some good 
ideas; but it was wanting in clearness—that first 
requisite in orchestral music. Mr. Chubb’s Quartett 
was, in parts, nicely written, and beautifully led by 
Mr. Dando, who was well supported by Messrs. J. & 
Hi. J. Banister, and Mr. Musgrave. Mr. Macfarren’s 
Overture to the *‘ Merchant of Venice,’ though spirit- 
ed, is too full of reminiscences to deserve the encore 
it received. Mr. Potter's carefully-written sestett 
was dreary and tame ; and we cannot, with our best 
efforts, recall one of its phrases and combinitions. 
This was the last piece of instrumental music we 
heard. Of the band, we can give a rather better 
account than usual—the same of the vocal part of 
the concert. Mr. Horsley’s glee upon Herrick’s 
charming song to Julia, 

Her lamp the glow-worm lend thee, 

though pretty, is not equal to his charming ‘Se 
the chariot :-—it was sung by Miss Maria B. Hawes, 
Messrs. Moxley, Turner, and Chapman. The lady 
afterwards sang a canzonet of her own composition. 
Mrs. Bishop did the utmost fora very common song, 
*Come, summer, come,’ by her husband. The Quar- 
tett from his * Noble Outlaw,’ in the second act, sung 
by herself, Miss Dickens, Messrs. Burnett and Turner, 
is not one of his strongest dramatic pieces. We say 
nothing (in charity) of Mr. Clifton’s duett ; or of the 
putting together—it would be using too great a word 
to say composition—of the * Farewell’ song, in which 
Mr. A. Roche was encored. This gentleman’s voice 
is better than his style. 

In conclusion, “the Society beg to inform their 
friends, that the Concerts of the next season will 
commence in the month of November. They beg 
further to state, that they entertain the most lively 
hopes, that, by active measures now in progress, they 
shall be able to sustain a claim to the kind patronage 
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they have hitherto received.”—We hope that this 


manifesto is not to be read as a rather complacent 
determination, on the part of the Society, to do no 
more than it has hitherto done. 








MISCELLANEA 

Herculaneum.—According to the Bulletino dell’ In- 
Stituto, the excavations at Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum seem to be carried on spiritedly by the Neapo- 
litan Government, but the chief discovery we read of 
is an inn at Herculaneum. Only part has yet been 
cleared, which is described as consisting of two divi- 
sions; the first offering a large vestibule, with a court- 
yard for the accommodation of domestic animals. The 
court is surrounded by pillars which form the front of 
covered corridors. The pavement is in Mosaic work 
representing flowers. The second is a court for carts, 
and this court is flanked by pilasters forming vaults 
for the reception of merchandize, and through 
which lies the passage to the sleeping rooms. The 
lower stories next the sea shore have not yet been 
cleared. 

Scientific Traveller—_A M.Goudot, who has been 
sent by the French Museum to the shores of Mozam- 
bique, has been so alarmed at the reports made to 
him concerning the cruelty of the inhabitants there, 
that he has revisited Madagascar for the fourth time. 
The climate of thisisland has not been prejudicial to 
M. Goudot, and he hasbeen able toestablish a friendly 
intercourse with the different chiefs who govern the 
country. 

London Fires in 1835.—The following particulars 
are extracted from a paper compiled by Mr. Baddeley, 
and published in the Mechanics’ Magazine. There 
have been 643 alarms of fire in London and its vici- 
nity during the year 1835. There were in the month 
of January 38 fires; in February 40; March 36; 
April 45; May 35; June 37; July 37; August 48; 
September 35; October 33; November 36; De- 
cember 51; with 106 alarms from fire in chimneys, 
and 66 false alarms. Seven fires were attended with 
loss of life, and fourteen lives were lost. The follow- 
ing list exhibits a classification of the trades occupy- 
ing the premises at which the foregoing fires have 
taken place; care having been taken to discriminate 
between the fires that originated in that part of the 
building occupied in trade or manufacture, and those 
that have happened in and damaged the dwelling 
parts only, by placing the latter under the respective 
heads of private dwellings or lodging-houses ; for the 
purpose of showing the comparative liability of each 
particular calling to accident from fire :— 

BahOee, cocccccsececoes Brought forward... 163 


























Basket-makers ... | 7 
Booksellers, Binders, & OilandPickle-merchants 1 

Stationers .......... 2/| Paintersand Glaziers... 1 
Brewers ...... usesess Paper-stainers ........ 1 
Brokers .. 10, Paper-hangers .... I 
Builders .. Pastry-COOkS ...seeee02 2 
Butchers .. 1} Pawnbrokers .......... =I 
Cabinet-makers........  9| Picture-dealers ........ 001 
Cane-dyers.........-.. 2) Pitch-makers.......... 1 
Carpenters, &c. not Ca- Printers, Letter-press .. 4 

binet-makers ........ 13) Printers,Copper-plate.. 2 
Chandlers ............ 4) Private dwellings...... 145 
Chemists,manufacturing 3) Prison .......-.+0e0008 I 
Coach-makers ........ 2} Public Dancing-rooms.. 1 
Coach-painters ........ 1 | Rag-merchants ........ 2 
Coffee-roasters ....... 2| Rope-makers.....+--+- 1 


Coffee-shops and 


Chop- v Sale-shops (no hazard- 
houses ....... 


Os fOOdS) .......e0e 7 















Colour-makers ........ 2) Saw-mill...... 1 
Confectioners... 1| Ships ........ 3 
Cork-burners 2| Ships, steam .....0..4. 2 


++  2|Ship-builders.......... 2 
— oi Soap and Candle-makers 2 
2| Stables.......++e-++ee+ 7 

.. 3) Starch-makers 1 
ATMS ......00.eeeeee.  3| Tallow-chandlers ...... 4 
Feather Merchants .... 2| Theatres .......-.2--2. 1 











Fellmongers ..... 1) ‘Tinmen, Braziers, and 
Gaming-houses . 2| Smiths.........0... 45 
Gas-works .......2.e+5 1 | Under repair 5 
Glass-blowers, private.. 1] Unoccupied .......... 8 
Grocers .....eeeeee++6 5] Varnish-makers........ 1 
Hat-makers .......... 2/ Victuallers............ 32 
Horse-hair Merchants.. 1 Vitriol-makers ........ 1 
India-rubber Manufac- Warehouses .. cocoe 8 
turers ...sceeeseeeee 1] Weavers..........-- 1 

Lamp-black-makers.... 1| Wine and Spirit- mer- 
Lodgings.....ccssccese 48} Chants ..cccccccsceee 7 
Lucifer Match-makers., 1 Woolstaplers .......-+. 2 
Maltsters .........0006 2| Workhouses .......... 1 
Marine-stores, dealers i in 1 —_ 
aa Total.... 471 

Carried forward.. 163 





Vigilance has been exercised, to ascertain as far 
as possible the causes which have led to these fires; 





| ted. 





| 


| stopped in an instant. 





but much difficulty necessarily attends the prosecu. 
tion of this inquiry, and in nearly a hundred cases it 
has been found absolutely impossible to determine 
their origin. The perusal ‘of the following summary, 
however, if properly considered, will furnish ahighiy 
useful lesson to all persons. 
Fires occasioned by accidents, ascertained to be, 
for the most part, unavoidable ...........+.06. 14 
Bed-curtains set fire to ......cccccccccscscseeee 52 
Candles, various accidents with 
Carelessness, palpable instances of .. 
Children playing with fire.. 
Drunkenness .........000++ 
Fireworks ...... eeccccccce 
Fires kindled on hearths and other i improper places ” 
Flues and chimneys, defective, foul, or ignited .. 69 
Fumigation and bug-hunting .............seeeee8 
Furnaces overheated, &c. ..... 
Gas, sundry accidents With ........ceeeeeeeeeee 3 
Heating of hay and straw .... 
Ditto of lampblack ........ 
Ditto of lime ...... 
Ditto of rags ..........4. 
Linen, incautiousl y hung before ‘fires, &e.. cececese O 
Shavings, loose ignited .......-ssecccccccsceees 
Stoves and stove-pipes, defective — or over- 
heating of, &c. ......... ccccccccce JL 
Be, ee of fire-heat to various purposes 
SEs wescseaneneonsades 
Tobacco-smoking .........+ 
Unknown,........6. 
SE nbidnnsectannannceokannns 
W indow-curtains set fire to....... 











ee eeeeee 





eecescceseceses 3D 










coccccceee 4 
sccccccece OL 


seccecceee 6 


eeccccccce 22 


Total........ 471 

Fire.—In the fire which lately took place in the 
Rue de Pot-de-fer, Paris, a number of valuable works 
have been destroyed; among others that beautiful 
history of the Lepidoptera of France, commenced by 
M. Godart, and continued by M. Duponchet, as far 
as the fifteenth volume. 

Aurora Borealis.—M. Arago has announced to the 
French Academy of Sciences, . that during the proving 
of the instruments destined for the Bonite, it was re- 
marked, that the compass was extremely irregular in 
its movements on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of No- 
vember. It was during these three nights, that the 
Aurora Borealis was visible, which contirms the opi- 
nion that the magnetic needle is influenced by the 
northern lights. 

Omnibus.—It is caleulated that 100,000 persons 
daily ride in the omnibuses of Paris, and that the 
average receipt of these vehicles amounts to 30,000fr. 
per diem. 50,000 people are supposed to make 
use of hackney cabriolets and coaches ; which in con- 
sequence, receive as much as formerly. The greater 
number of the omnibus passengers would walk, had 
they not so cheap a conveyance. 

New Locomotive Machine.—A mechanic of Brussels 
has invented a machine, which the French papers 
tell us will exceed in swiftness any hitherto fabrica- 
The minimum velocity, the inventor says, will 
be 60 leagues per hour! and it may run on arailroad, 
to be expressly made for it, from Paris to Brussels, 
without any other impulse than that given to it by 
the provision of water and combustibles made at its 
departure. Notwithstanding the velocity, it may be 
The inventor has sent a mo- 
del of the machine to the Minister of the Interior at 

*aris, and expresses his confidence that the machine 
will etfect what he states. 

Statue of Rubens.—A statue is about to be erected 
at Antwerp, in the Grande Place, in honour of Ru- 
bens. A Belgiansculptor of some eminence, M. Greefs, 
is now employed upon it.—Le Belge. 

Geological Discovery.—At the last mecting of the 
Glasgow Philosophical Society, a most interesting 
petrifaction was exhibited by the Rev. N. Paterson, 
who had discovered it in the coal strata at Dalmar- 
nock, in this neighbourhood, at a depth of five hun- 
dred feet under the surface. It was an insect, a spe- 
cies of fly, petrified simultaneously with a stem of 
one of the plants of the coal-formation, the Calamites 
dubius, to which it is attached. This is the first disco- 
very of an individual of the insect tribe in the early 
formations, and the specimen is, therefore, unique 
of its kind. It is thought to be an extinct species of 
the genus peices re sens Constitutional. 





—_———— —— eS 


“To CORRESPONDENTS 
E.B.B. —J.A.—Write-a-pace.—Hra.—W .P.—C.A-M. 
received. 

: F.J.—Members exclusively. We are greatly Ley oe 
«A Friend to the A,’ for his communication. The dis- 
rh of Mr. Coxon, however, he will find duly recorded 

in the A. of 24th October. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Ware LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION, 47, het pepr.cepare. 


>ATRON 
e following LEC ES are S ites of delivery on 


Th 
THURSDAY EVENINGS, commencing at half-past 8 o'clock. 





Mr. Serle.-.-On the Drama. 
Dr. Se hmidt.. -On Mine vt Mi vy. 
The Rev. D. . Lardne r, L.L.L R.S...+*On Natural Philosophy. 


J. Fox...-On bau ation. 
On the Moral and Physical Attributes of Men of 
and Talent. 
Mr. Addam -On Acoustics. 
J. S. Buckingham, Esq. M.P.....On Ancient and Modern Egypt. 

Subscription to the Institution, 2/. 2s. per annum. Admission, 
10s. 6d. Lady's ‘Ticket to the Lectures, lM. per annum; or to 
the Library and Lectures, 2/. per annum 

y order,) THOMAS SNELSON, Secre tary. 

THE 


ANNUAL COURSE of TWELVE 
LECTURES on the SCIENCE of ANATOMY, as applicable 
to the Arts of Design, and for the purposes of gene a Informa- 
tion, will be delivered, during the Months of Pri BRU ARY and 
MARCH, at the HUNTERIAN THEATRE 8 ANat ‘OMY, in 
Great at Windmill-street, Haymarket, by Mr. 
SMI’ 














OHN GREGORY 
, Member of the Royal © olle ge of Surgeons, Teacher of 
Ani tomy, Surgery, 

It will be atte mpted in this Course of Lectures to afford a 
eneral view of this important science, divested as much 2s pos- 
sible of all the minute or technical de tails, which are s¢ 
tially necessary in the acquisition of surgical knowles 
render such information only as may be more particularly 
to students in the arts of Design, to ‘those gentlemen of the legal 
profession, for the performance of whose duties some degree of 
anatomic al knowledge is often of the highest importance, and, 
in short, to all who deem it necessary to make themselves prac 
tically acquainted with the construction, mechanism, and fane- 
tions of the human frame. 

During the Course, an opportunity will be afforded to Artists 
of seeing the “les of the body, exposed 
to view “by « t the same time, their 
relative proportions and modes of ac nd will be compared and 
described upon the living model. The structure and figure of 
the skate also, the anatomy and phy siology of expression, and 
the physiology of respiration, are points to which partic ular at- 
tention will he devoted. 

A practical demonstration, and every facility, will be offered 
to those gentlemen who may be desirous of making Studies or 
Drawi mas from the recent Dissections on the morning subsequent 
to each Lecture. 

The Lectures will commence on Tuesday, the 16th day of 
February, 1836, at half-past 8 o'clock in the evening precisely, 
and be ¢ ontinued on each succee ding Friday and Tuesday at the 
same hour. 

Cards of Admission to_the Course, at One Guinea each, may 
be obtained of Messrs. Dominic Colnaghi & Co. Printsellers to 

the King, Pall Mall East; of Messrs. Carpenter and Son, Book- 
sellers, 14, Old Bond-street; and at the Hunterian Theatre of 
Anatomy, Great Windmill-street, He rymarket. 
IDDLESEX HIGH-SCHOOL, 
HENRIETT stat 4 Lape tt SaUNewaC K-SQUARE, 
‘of W adh. ‘ ‘oll. Oxford. 


Crassicat—H, Bostock, M ‘i. 
MatHematicat—H. D. J. Bridgman, M.A., of St. Peter's Coll, 
‘ambridge. 

COMMITTEE FOR THE PRESENT SESSION. 
R. C. Kirby, Chairm: 
Stewart Donaldson, Esq. W. Pr _ Es 
Edward Du Bois, Esq. M. Seat 4 
W. B. Diamond, Esq. W. Wilkins, esq. R.A 
F.C. Meyer, Esq. R. Woodhouse, Esq. Treasurer. 
The present Term will divide on Wednesday, the 17th inst., 
when Pupils will be admitted on payment of ha lf the Term-fee 
Prospectuses may be had at the School-House ; or of Mr. 
Piiestle y, 17, High Holborn. 


RENCH, ITALI 
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AN, SPANISH, and 


CLASSICS, taught by, Mr. BAREILHES, Bachelier-en- 
pettre eS) = Author of the 
Also with 


‘Tableau Synoptique des Genres 

h the French, any other of the above ac- 
a simultaneous method. Mr. Bareilhes 
{ — in London, will refer to Families 
of the first res Apply, by letter, to A. B., care of Mr. 
Bailliére, Ne ae my r,2 218, Regent-street. 











GERMAN AND ITALIAN LANGUAGES, 
AJ ESSRS. BECHSTEIN & BERTONIT, Pro- 
! fessors of the German and Italian Languages recently 
arrived in England, respectfully solicit the patronage of the 
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English Nobility and Gentry, who may wish to acquire those 
Languages rapidly, grammiatic ally, and with the purest pro- 
nunciation: Mr. BECHSTEIN, who is a native of Saxony, teaches 
his Language through the medium of English or French ; and 
Mr. Bertont,a native of Tuscany, through French.—Residence 

‘o. 8, Edward-street, Portman- -square.—Pupils attended at 
their residences if preferred. 


NJUNCTION.-Caprarn Marryat’s Prratr, 
splendidly illustrated by T wenty beautiful Engravings after 
Eetpeee byC anmeon Stantield, R.A., under the superintendence 
Charles Heat 
Ni ICE is here by Ps en to all persons in the Bookselling and 
Publishing Trade, that the Lord Chancellor has this morning 
granted to the ak orietors of the Work called * The Pirate and 
the Three Cutters, by Captain mye ey R.N., an Injune tion to 
restrain the publication o No. 210 of ‘Chambers’s Edinburgh 
ournal,’ or any further or other Numbers or Number of the 
riodical Work so calle d, or any other Book, Publication, or 
Work whatever, ¢ ontaining extracts irated and taken from the 
said Work called ‘ The Pirate and the Three Cutters ;’ and all 
persons are hereby warned to desist from selling the same under 
penalty of the said Injunction.—Dated lth February, 1836. 
TURNER & SON, 
32, Red Lion-square, Solicitors to the Proprie tors. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 











or THE 
COMMISSIONERS ON THE PUBLIC RECORDS OF THE 
KINGDOM. 


=r P » —— 
HE Librarians or other Officers of Institutions 
which have received the old Publications in large folio of 
the Record Commissioners, and to which it is conceived that it 
may be useful that the new Publications (which are for the 
Most part in 8vo.) should be presented by His Majesty, are re- 
uested to forward to the Secretary tothe Record Board (7, New 
swell Court) Answers to the following Questions— 
Ist. Is the Library of ————— ii permanent Institution supported 
wholly or in part by a capital! 
2nd. Is there a Librarian in regular attendance ? 
3rd. Is the Library accessible to those who may have occasion 
to consult books published b the Record Commission on appli- 
cation to the Librarian or otha “rwise ! 

Have any instances occurred when application has been 
meds for the use of the Publications of the Eocene Commission | 
Has such application wi w hen made been granted! 

London, sth Feb. 





Sales by Auction. 


SPLENDID COLLECTION OF BOOKS OF PRINTS, BOOKS 
ON THE FINE ARTS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
By Me ssrs. SOUT Ey rE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
22, Fleet-street, TE DAY (Saturday, Feb. 13th), including 
VALU ABLE LIBRARY from the Country ; 

among which are, 

Ix Fotro: Musée Frangois, 4 vols.—Galerie 
d'Orleans, 2 vols.—Galerie du Palais "Royal, 3 vols.—The Hough- 
ton Gallery,2v Lodge's Portraits, t vols. (Subseriber’s ¢ opy) 

nnia, by Goug ch, 3 vols.—Thoresby’s Leeds, by 
—Hoare’s Ancient Wiltshire, 2. vols.—Lye’s 
a 2 vols.—Collins’s Noble Families—( ‘ooke's 
ols. .—Muse um rome anum, 2? vols.—IN QvuARTO: 
rche rologi ia, 20 vols.—Dibdin's ‘Typographic al Antiquitie s, 4 
vols. i Jood’s Athene Oxoniensis, 4 vols.—Britton’s Ca- 
thedral Antiquit »s, 14 Parts Britton s Archite ctural Antiquitie s, 
5 vols. L. p.—Neale and Le Keux’s Churches,2 vols,—Thoroton's 
Nottinghé amshire, : 3 vols.—Sir W. Jones's Works, 8 vols.—Scott’s 
Bible,6 vols vavater chy seagorsse “10 vols.— AND IN ite AVO: 






















Pompei ii, 2 





















Galeric pole on, 10 vols.—Lodge's Portraits, 12 vol _Euro- 
ean Sce neries, 5 vols.—Waverley Novels, 48 vols.- “Ric hard 
3axter’s Works, 23 vols. —Dibdin’s Classics, 2 vols. L. p.—Mar- 


tin’s British ¢ ieee ps, 5 vols. &e 
May be viewed, and Catz slogue s (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 


m MONDAY, Feb 

The VALU ABLE LAW L 1BR ARIES of Two 
PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN, ine aating complete SERIES 
of REPORTS; among which are— Vesey (Jun.) 20 vols.—Vesey, 
2 1. —East, 16 vols.—Taunton, 7 vols.—Carrington and Payne, 
‘yrwhitt, 5 vols.—Barnewall and Alderson, 4 vols.— 

he pcan ewall and Cresswell, 10 vols.—Barnewall and Adolphus, 5 
vols. d lolphus and Ellis, 2 oe —Vesey and Beames, 3 vols.— 
er 3 vols.—Swanston, 3 vols.—Jac A and \ alker, 2 vols. 
Russell, 5 vols.—Russell_ and Mylne—Mylne and Keene, 2 vols. 
Robinson's Admiralty Reports, 6 vols.—Maule and Selwyn, 4 
vols.—Salkeld, 3 vols. &c.— Together with Viner’s Abridgment 
and Supplement, 20 oF oy —Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, 36 36 






















vols.—Burn’s Justice, by Chitty, 6 vols. —Maddox’s Chancery 
Practice, 2 vols.—Preston on Conve yancing, 3 vols.—Preston’s 
Abstracts, 3 vols.—Barton’s Precedents, 7 vols.—and other Stan- 








dard DIGESTS AND PRACTICAL TREATISES, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had’ at the Rooms. 





the course of the We 
A MISCE UC. ANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BO IKS in Quires and Boards. 
«* Money advanced. and Valuations of every Desc woten of 
aad. made for the Payment of the Probate Duty, &c 


POPULAR NOVELS, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, &c. 

By Me — “Gis. my HAVERS, * Shows Gee oat Room, No. 
i, h Holborn, about the end of the We being 
U PL ICATES of THREE, CIRCULATING 
L IBRARIES, comprising 

Modern Novels, by Miss Landon, Cooper, Ward, 
Grattan, Mrs. Hofland, Galt, Mrs. She lley, Hook, Lady Morgan, 
St. John, rg, Captain Marryat, Countess of Blessington, Capt 
Chamier, Miss Porter, &e.——VOYAGES and TRA 
























»y 
Burnes, Beckford, Bulwer, Mrs. Butler, Madden, Howison, 
Head, Hall, Foster, Arundell, Owen, Madox, Pardoe, &c. The 


whole clean, and in excellent condition. 


HE DERWENT BANKING COMPANY, 
VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. Established 1827. 

This Joint-Stock Company transacts pecuniary ‘business, as a 
House of Agency, for persons not resident in the Colony, espe- 
cially by effecting Loans on Mortgage of Land, and remitting 
the proceeds annually to the mortgagees. 
igh rate of interest (‘Ten per Cent.) obtainable on this 
best species of security, and the undoubted responsibility of the 
Bank, afford unusual advantage and facility for the safe invest- 
ment of capital. 

Deposits for transmission to Van Diemen’s Land may be made 
at the Banking House of Messrs. Barnett, Hoares & Co., 62, 
Lombard-street, where full information on the subject is to be 


procured. 
A TLAS 
Sir Christopher Baynes, Bart. 
DIRECTORS 
Sir y= as —, Bart., Chairman. 
ume, mee » Deputy Chairman. 
The Hon. sir ‘on “in nay Boyle. puty Che Pacitico, M.D. 
John Carrick, Es W. W. Prescott, Esq. 
John Oliver Hansen, sq. Jose ph Pulley, Esq. 
William Laforesz, John Peter Kase h, Esq. 

Moses Mocatti John Woolley, Esq. 

The Direc ‘tors do here by give Notice, that during the re-building 
of the Company’s House in C on “a aside ..the Business ot the Office 
will be carried on at No. 10, COLEMAN-STREET 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Persons assured for the whole term 
of Life in Great Britain or Ire land respectively, will have an 
ADDITION made to their Policies every se sventh year, or an 
equivalent REDUCTION will be made in the future payments of 
Premium, at the option of the Assured. 

The following T. able shows the total Additions made to Policies 
for 1000/, effected in London, or through an Agent in Great 

Britain, which had been in fore e for the 14 Years ending 1820, 

















ASSURANCE 
Established 1808, 
PRESIDENT. 


COMPANY, 



































ca os A t that has been 
ge at Total Amount 4 
Jcommence- \ Premium paid in x... 4,8 
ment. | the 14 years. Party's death. 
30 | £373 18 4) £244 
40 | 475 8 4 | 278 
so} oad sf a | 4 | 340 
60 #91 6 8 ! 449 














The next Valuation will be made at Christmas 1837, and Policies 
effected before that date will participate in proportion to the 
time they may then have been in force. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT .—In addition to the benefit of the late 
Reduction in the Rates Premiums, this Company oflers to 
Assurers the advantage of an allowance for the wey of Rent of 
Buildings rendered untenantable by Fire. 

The Company's Rates and Proposals, may be had at the Office 
in Lendon, or of any of the Agents i os : y tenga de who are 
authorized to report on the snpeear ne s proposed for 
Assurance D BoRot GH, Secretary. 

10, Colema an-street, London, ard Feb. 1836, 












es mi . price 1 ls. 6¢. sew f 
N ESSAY a the DISORDE RS incident to 
LITERARY MEN, and on the best means of preserving 
their Health, read before the Royal Society of Literature, Nov. 
5, 1834; and dedic: ated, by permission, to the Lord Bishop of 


Salsbury. 

mee 3g, ¥; MEW WEAR, soe Ln wy 

ondon: John Hatchard & Son, Picca . ‘Of whom ma 
be had, Mr. Newnham’s other Works. . si 





BETIS GEoGR: APHICAL SLATES. — 


These Slates (on each of which Two Outline or Skeleton 
Maps are permanently engraved) are intended for C hildren to 
practise Geographical Exercises upon, by writing in the names 
of the Countries, Towns, Seas, Islands, &c., which may be erased 
as often as desired without injuring the map. Price, including 
two corresponding Key Maps, 2°. Size of Slate, 13in. by 11. 

“ This useful design is so justly and so well e xplained by Mr. 
Betts, in a letter accompanying specimen slates, that we cannot 
do better than adopt his words, only adding thereto our hearty 
comme endation of his process for improving the student in geo- 
—Literary Gazette, Ji an. 2, 1836, 
ed by John Betts, 7, Compton-street, Brunswick- 
square ; and to be had of si Booksellers and ‘Toymen. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTICE, 
tnenafiately on the return of the New Writs, and the moment 
the Town Residences can be correc tly given, will be published, 
pe: PARLIAMENTARY TEST-BOOK for 
1836. This Pocket Guide to the political principles, by 
which each of the 658 Members bound themselves to their Con- 
stituents at the hustings, (given ve -rbatim from their own printed 
addresses and speeches,) will, in the forthcoming e -dition, have 
all the votes given by each membe er upon the leading questions 
of the sessions 1833, i824, 1835, and up to the latest division in the 
present se ssion. 

The edition for 1836 will, moreover, contain much additional 
matter, of the highest political interest, presenting a mass of 
information greater than was ever be fore condensed into so 
small a compass. 

TH LORDS AND COMMONS. 

This day is published, in a neat pocket volume, price 2s. 6d, 

HE PARLIAMENTARY VOTE-BOOK ; 
or, Electors’ Guide: showing, by their Votes upon all 
ponte questions, in what manner the Re -presentatives of the 
eople. and the Peers, discharged their duties in the last Session 

of Parliament. 

London : 

















Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 














St. James’s-square, Thursday. 
Mr. MAC RONE will ‘publish, on Monday, 
The PR¢ IST of BRUGES; 
A Tagety in Five Acts. 





Price One Shilli 
NEW WORK by the AU THOR of * BRI TISH AMERICA,’ &c. 
Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 

Y N OT E-B OO K, 

Mr. Macgregor has produced a book which, for varied 

and extensive information, for amusing and instructive writing, 

and for valuable politic ~al and statistical information on the 

resent state of the continent, has rarely indeed been equalles. 

Ve leave it to the popularity it so decidedly merits.""—Bell’s 
Messenger. 





John Macrone, St. James's-square. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. embellished with 16 Illustrations 
»y George Cruikshank, 
~KETCHES BY ‘BO 

*,* “In addition to selections from the ‘Sketches of Lon- 
don,’ originally published with the signature of *Boz’ in the 
Morning and ‘Evening Chronicles, these volumes will comprise 
several new tales, including a very powerful article, entitled 
* A Visit to Newgate,’ and a varie Hy of original papers by the 
same versatile author; the whole i —— ae by numerous etch- 
ings in George Cruikshank’s best st more entertaining 
miscellany cannot well be imagined ; oe we most earnestly 
wish it the success which we are quite certain it will Senerve, 
and doubt not [> will obtain.”—Eduor Morning Chron. Feb. 2 

John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 
NEW WORKS 
Just published, by Ric hard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
(PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with 14 characteristic TST AN bound i in cloth, 

ARIS and the PARISIANS in 1835, 

By FRANCES ‘TROL LOPE, 

Author of ‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ &e. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 
MEMOIRS OF 
THE PRINCE OF THE PEACE, 
(DON MANUEL GODOY.) 
Written by Himsetr. Translated under the Superintendence 
of hi his Highness, sors the Original Ree ript, 
By Lieut.-Col. J. G. DDESMENARI 


3. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected. 
3 vols. small 8vo. wi ith Portrait of the Author, 
A PILGRIM. = ~y TO THE HOLY LAND, &c. 
y A. DE LAM ARTINE, 


THE MONARCHY OF 
THE M DLE CLASSES; 
By HENRY L, BULWER, Esq. M.P. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

vols. 8vo. with Pla 
IMPR ESSIONS OF AMERICA. 
During the Years i: 1834, and 1835, 
By TYRONE POWER, Esq. 


Second Edition, revised, with Additions. 
In 2 ve o. with port trait 
ME Monks OF LIEUT.-GENER 
SIR THOMAS Pie ON G.cB. 
Including his Correspondence 
From the Original in the possession of the Family, &c. 
. B. RE _ Esq. 








2 vols. post &vo. 
AMERICA N IN ENGLAND. 
By the Author of * A Year in Spain,’ &c. 

. 


THE 


Third Edition, revised, with Additions. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. \— numerous Plates, including two addi- 
tional of the [ron Gate of the Danube, pris 2is. 
A STEAM VOY id DOWN THE DAN UBE, 
Sketches of 

HUNGARY, Ww ALL nt Th A, SERVIA, AND TURKEY. 
dy MICH AEL J. QUIN, Author of * A Visit to Spain,’ &e. 
9 


Sec — BE baition, reviged, i~ ourgented, 


ols. 
MEMOIRS. ‘OF ‘LORD BOLINGBROKE 
AND OF HIS TIMES. 
By G. W. COOKE, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, B.A. Oxon. 


Third Edition, in y vols. post 8vo. 
F RAN C E, 


SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND. P< OL ITICAL, 
By HENRY L. BULWER, ioe. M.P. 
ALSO, JUST READ 
Fourth Edition, revised — c ‘orrected, 
ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 
By E. L. BULW ER, Esq. M.P. 2 F, post 8vo. 








| 
} 
| 
| 
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THE ATHENAUM. 














Now ready, ] price 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 


OF RIENZI. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE CELEBRATED WORK OF CERCEAU AND BRUMOY. 


** Not less interesting than Mr. Bulwer’s eloquent Romance, and scarcely less romantic, is this historical record of the Conspiracy 


of, Gabrini. "Monthly Repository. 
“This work makes its an eurance ve 
“To all who have read Tr. Bulwer's rey 
“ A work already so well known to the historic 





7 epportenely.” "—Metropolitan. 
Pnz $ perusal is in a measure a duty."’—Spectator. 
student, requires no further notice at our hands.”"—Allas, 


“ We are glad to see the most authentic, we believe, or, at any rate, the most interesting account, revived in the neat little 
volume before us.....eA curious and pleasing volume, and full of matter of historical character illustration.”"—Lit. Gazette. 
WHITTAKER & CO. Ave Maria-lane. 





CHURTON’S ILLUSTRATED BIBLE. 





This day is published, in medium 8vo. 
No. 7, PRICE THREEPENCE, TO BE CONTINUED WEEKLY, 


AND PART 1, PRICE 


ONE SHILLING, TO BE CONTINUED 


MONTHLY UNTIL ITS COMPLETION, 


THE HOLY BIBLE, 


WITH NOTES, 
By the Rev. H. CAUNTER, B.D. 
Illustrated with One Hundred and Forty-four Engravings, 
From Drawings by R. WESTALL, Esq. R.A., and J. MARTIN, Esq. 


TO THE PUBLIC 


There being no good editions of the Bible with notes, except those which are sold at so high a price as to 
exclude the middling and poorer classes from having access to them, the first aim in the present publication is to supply what has 


long been felt a serious desideratum. 


e Notes by the Rey. Hobart Caunter, B.D. will be exclusively explanatory ; some idea may be formed of their extent, when 
it is stated that they will contain as much matter as three ordinary sized octavo volumes; they will be written in a plain and 


concise manner, so as to be intelligible to all classes of readers 


The Illustrations (iN NUMBER ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FOUR) will be from Drawings by R. Westall, Esq., 


J. Martin, Esq., the celebrated Painter of Belshazzar's F 





R.A., and 


The Work will be published in Weekly Numbers, ¢ ontaining two Engravings and twelve pages of Letterpress, at the low price 
of threepence each number, and will be completed in seventy-two, forming one splendid octavo volume. 


London: E ‘DWARD CHURTON, 26, Holles-street. 





This day is published, price 1». 6d. qantajaing 3 highty-Guiched ' 


Plates, and 8 pages of le etter-press, Part I a new edition o 
FX DEN’S  ILLUSTR ATIONS of LORD 
BYRON’'S LIFE and WORKS; _ with an Account of the 
Subject of each Engraving. By W. BROCKEDON, F.R.S 
In the present edition, each plate will be ace ompanied by the 
descriptions of the subjec ts, formerly given in the appendices 
only. A Part, containing three plates and eight pages of letter- 
press, will appear Monthly, and the work wi ! be completed in 
42 numbers, forming 3 handsome royal 8vo. volumes. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street ; sold also by Charles Tilt, 96, 
Fleet-street. 
CAUTION TO SCHOOL MASTERS, TEACHERS, ETC, 
We beg your attention to the copies of the following Advertise- 
ment we have been obliged to insert in most daily papers : 
HE ORIGINAL TRESOR de PECOLIER 
FRANCAIS, 16th edition, which has been most carefully 
revised, and reprinted with new type, may be had of all Book- 
sellers price 3s. 6d. 
*.* Be pertice ular in ordering De Porquet’s Le Tresor DE 
L’ECOLIER VRANGAIS, as a SPURIOUS WorK is often substituted 
for the original, by a party who partly pirated the above title. 


F. DE PORQUET’S MODERN AND POPULAR FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND LATIN WORKS, FOR PRI- 
VATE AND PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, RECENTLY RE- 
PRINTED IN FRANCE AND AMERICA; NEVER OUT 
OF PRINT, BEING STEREOTYPED. 

1. The Fenwickian System of Teaching Lan- 
guages, for the Use of Families. 5s. éd. 
2. Le Trésor de l’Ecolier Frangais. 16th edit. 3s.6d. 
3. German Trésor, on a anmne Plan. 4s, 6d. 


KEY, 
4. Italian Trésor, on same plan. 3s. 6d. 
5. Latin Trésor, on same plan. 4s. 
6. Parisian Phraseology. 2s. 
7. De Porquet’s Italian Phrase Book. 3s. 6d. 
8. Italian Grammatical Annotations. 2s. 
9. Histoire de Napoléon. 5s, With Map and 


Portrait. 
3s. 6d. 











10. Petit Sécrétaire Parisien. 

11. First French Reading-Book. 2s. 6d. 

12. Le Traducteur Parisien. 4s. bound. 

13. De Porquet’s French and English Dictionary, 
for Schools and Travellers; with value of Francs into Pounds 
sterling, from lM. to 1,0 000,000, sterling into Francs ; Measures, 


cc. 5s. 
14, Parisian Grammar and Exercises. 3s. 6d." 


15. Parisian Spelling-Book and Grammar. 2s. 
PUBLIC OPINION has been MANIFESTED by the press, and 
by practical men, on the very great importance of adopting uni- 
versally Fenwick de Porquet’s Eleme ptary Books for teaching 
& ‘onversational French, German, or Italian. Among upwards 
of 300 notices, the fellowing only will be adduced in support of 
their claims to universal patronage. 
* The best system we have lately seen.”"—Sunday Times. 
“We recommend M. de Porquet’s works."—Lit, Gaz. 
"hese are useful works.”—Athenanm. 
“The method M. de Porquet has adopted in the teaching of 
language, is borne ont by the first metaphysical minds, and the 
first of scholastic authorities, from John Locke or Roger Ascham 
downwards, and a more important, although less popular, per- 
sonage than either of these in school establishments, viz. Com- 
mon Sense. | We think it a duty to the public and to the author 
of the Fenwickian system, thus to state our opinion of its merits 
ee eengee | in the work of instruction," Educational Mag. 


F. de Porquet & Coo; er, Tevisteck-strect, Covent-guaden 
wins pe neo of a LF ym: all | canenee & & “and 
yhittaker on the usual trade terms; and of 
@llers in Town or Country. : 








Just published, in 1 vol, post 8vo. boards, 
N N Ss A 


FY * sre G § ABROAD. 
| By the Author of ‘Sketches of C eefe.” 


nith, Elder, & Co, Cornhil 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 

In 1 vol. duodecimo, embellished with 4 Ens gravings, after ori- 
inal Drawings by G. Cruiksha nk. Price 5s cloth boards, 
HE HISTORY of NEW YORK, from the 

beginning of the World to the end of the Dutch Dynasty, 
containing, among many surprising and curious matters, the 
unutterable ponderings of Walter the Doubter—the disastrous 
youseets of William the Testy—and chivalric achievements of 
eter the Headstrong; being the only authentic History of the 

Times ever published. By DEI DRICI i KNICKERBOCKER, 

Forming Part 55 of the Family iabrary. 

London: Printed for 7 homes ‘Tegg & Son, Cheapside ; and 
may be procured, by order, from ae 4 other Bookseller in the 
sinedon. 











w ready, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. 6d. 


HE ‘TISTORY of the OVERT iow of the 
ROMAN EMPIRE, and the Formation of the principal 
European States, From original sources, Oriental and Euro- 
pean, and comprising the latest elucidations of the Continental 
and En rlish im Nir and scholars. 
vy W. PAYLO D. M.R.A.S, and F.S.S,. 
“Dr, Taylor has diligently availed hirnself of the recent, re- 
searches, and incorporated their results with his judicious 
labours. By this means he has given much ad litional value to 
his performance, and especially in all that relates to the eastern 
empire of Rome, its Connexions and vicissitudes. He has, in- 
deed, supplied the public with a volume which we cannot too 
highly recommend,” — Literary Gazette. 
at hitt e Marinlane. 


is day is publ 1, s. 6d. 
FAMILIAR ABRI DGM ENT of the 
GENERAL HIGHWAYS ACT, 5 and 6 Witt, IV. 
cap. 50; wah, : coplens Index. 
FRY, Esq. Barrister-at-La 
cane Charles Knight, 22, Ludgate serest. 


pe day is published, in 2 vols. 12mo. price 12s. bound in cloth, 

— SCHOOLMASTER: Essays on Practical 

‘ducation, selected from the Works of ASC HAM, MIL- 

TON, i OC KE, and BUTLER ; from the ‘Quarterly Journal of 

Education ;’ ;'and from Lectures delivered before the American 
Institute of Instruction. 

Contents: Vol. 1.—Analytical Account of Ascham's ‘ School- 
master,’ with a Biographical Notice of Roger Ascham, and 
Wolsey’s Letter to the Master of Ipswich School—Of Education. 
To Master Samuel Hartlib. By John Milton—Analysis of some 
Thoughts concerning Education. By John Locke—Bishop But- 
ler’s Sermon on Charity Schools—Introductory Discourse, deli- 
vered before the American Institute of Instruction. By Francis 
Wayland, jun., President of prown University—Of Moral, Edu- 
cation. . de Sainteville—Early Education. By wie Barwell 
—On the mportane e of Physic al Education. By Warren, 
M.D.—On the Discipline of Large Boarding-Sc hools. iy G. Long 
—On the Means which may be employed iy mg the Stu- 
dent without the aid of Emulation. By John L. Parkhurst—On 
the Ad ages and Defects of the Monitorial 8 System, with some 
Suggestions, showing in what particularsit may be safely adopted 
in our Schools. Ls Howry K. Oliver—Account of the Seminary 
for School berg in Prussia. By W. ween, 

Cc ONTE ZNTS: &y uN —On Teaching Reading. 5 ee paren 
Baker—On the + lling of Words, and a Rational Meth« 
Teaching their Meaning. By G. F. Thayer, Principal of C oo 
Hall School, Boston, United tieiose m ‘Teaching by Pictures. 
By G. Long—On ‘Teaching Arithmetic. By A. De Morgan—On 
the Method of Teaching Fractional Arithmetic. By A. De 
Morgan —Onthe Method of Teaching the Elements of Geometry. 
By A. De Morgan—On Mathematical Instruction. By A. De 
Morgan—On the Study of Gec raphy. 
phical and Statistica Knowledge Vieusseux—On the 
Study of Natural Philosophy. ay Morgan—On Natural 
History as a Branch of Common Educ “ation. By Clement Durgin 
—Observations on the Study of the Latin and Greek Languages. 

y G. Long—On the Study of the Italian Language and Litera- 
ture. By A. Vieusseux—On Teachin: the ite an Language. By 
A. Vieusseux—On Learning Singin, Mrs. Berwell Account 
ofthe Yorkshire yo forthe Deaf add Dumb. By Mr, Baker. 

Loni Charles Knight, 22, Ludgate-street. 
































LL‘ Long—On Ge ~ogTa- 








Just published, price ice Is. 6d. with Mlustrations, 


IDD'S ‘ HOW to ENJOY PARIS, 


2. Kidd’s ‘ How to Enjoy London.’ 2nd edit. 1s, 
3. Kidd's London Ambulator; profusely illus- 
trated. Is. 6¢ 
* Kidd's 


5. “Kidd's Parisian and English Cookery Book, 
Sth edit. Is 
6. Kidd’s London Journal for 1835. 7s. 6a. hd, 
Published for W. Kidd, 14, Chandos-street, Strand. 


; Advice to Carvers; with 59 Engravings, 
ls. 





THOMSON’S DISPE pong we 

Wilk. is published, in 1 large vol. 8vo. 18s. + of 

Ts EF LONDON DISPENSAT* RY; 
containing the Elements of Pharmacy; the Sates al De- 
ymical Analysis, and Medicinal 
of of the Materia Medica; and the 
Pharmaceutical Pre is and C \-: a of the Pharma- 
copeias of Londos, | “dinburgh, and Dublit 
v ANT HONY TODD ‘THOMSON 
Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, and Medic al 
Jurisprudence, in the Unive rsity of wy M.D., F. 
& G.S. M.R.C.P.L, P 
By the same “Ahthor, 

Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics ; 
including the rec ent Discoveries and Analysis of Medicines. 2nd 
edition, complete in 1 vol. 8vo. price 21s. in b 

Atlas of Delineations of C utancous Eruptions; 
illustrative of the descriptions in Dr. Bateman's Practic af 
nopsis of Cutaneous Diseases. Royal Svo. 29 col’d Plates, 3/. 

Conspectus of the Pharmacoperias. New edit. ds. Ga. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 


ICHARD BAYNES’'SS GENERAL CATA- 
LOGUE, 1836, 8vo. 2s. 6¢., of above 3000 Articles, in Various 
Languages and Classes of Literature, the Works_of the Re- 
formers, Puritans, Prof ssors, and best Modern Divines, the 
Libraries of Two part of the Library of the Rev. John 
Newton, St. Mar W noth, A Curious Collection relative 
to Wales, and other Purchases, forming a Popular and Rare Se- 
lection of Theology, Sermons, History, Classics, Arts, Sciences, 
&c. with Odd Volumes, at the very Low Prices aflixed by Richard 
Baynes, 28, Paternoster-row. 

Catalogues to be had. by those wishing to re hase, by a line 
as above, post paid:—be particular in the Address, Richard 
Baynes, 28, Paternoster-row.—Allowed on Pure hase. 

Also, to be had of R. B., Dr. Gill’s Commentary 
on the Bible, 9 vols. 4to. n’ », boards, 9/. 9s. ; also, by,the same, 
his Body of Divinity, 3 vols. roy al svo. new, boards, i if, Ms. 
Sturtevant’s Preacher's Manual, Lectures on Pre aching, 2 — 
12mo, 2nd edit. enlarged, 13s. bds., of this 700 opies have been 
sold in a short time,—Dr. Owen's W orks, 21 vols. 8vo.—Ditto on 
Holy Spirit, by Burder, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


THE HORSE, THE DOG, AND THE COW, 
Printed on a very large sheet, to hang upon the wall, 1s. 6d.; on 
stout paste beard. 2s.3 or folded in a neat case for the pocket, 
2s. 6d. 3rd editior 2 » 
~MALL’'S V i TERINARY TABLET, being a 
Concise Account of the Diseases of Horses, Cattle, and 
Dogs. with their Cause, Symptoms, and Cure ; towhich are added 
nuine rous valuable Recipes 
e very flattering reception ae h this work has met 
with from the public and the press, is the best proof the Pub- 
lisher can give of its “ meriting,” as he orig Saailty announced, 
> the sp Pes of all proprietors of domestic animals.” 
“The diseases, causes, symptoms, and cures, are arranged in 
different columns ; ;and be ing of prompt and easy reference, the 
sheet ¢ annot fail to be highly useful to nume rous pe is having 
interest in the classes of animals to which it refers. Rules are 
also given for distinguishing the ages of horses, and for blood- 
letting, and other external ope rations, which, as the author has 
_ ry 4 properly avoided technicalities, will be casily comprehend- 
»y farmers and others, who may have occasion to put them 
: prac tice.""—Aberdeen Journa 
This is a cheap, plain, and ve ry useful publication—no person 
can possibly misunderstand its directions. It ought to be on the 
book-shelf of every farmer,”"—Ayr Observer. 
“It is not too much to affirm it is the most concise system of 
Yeterinary ary Surgery that has yet been offered to the public.”— 
cus um 
W.R. MI ‘Phun, Glasgow. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Stationers’ Hall-court, L udgate-street. 


BISHOP JEBB’S WORKS. 
RACTICAL THEOLOGY ; comprising Dis 
courses on the Liturgy and Principles of the United Church 
of England and Ireland ; Critical = other Tracts ; and a Speech 
delivered in the owe of Peers sl4 
y JOHN JEBB. D. D., F.R.S, 
Bishop» of Limerick, Ardfert, ‘and A ‘Aghadoe. 
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n2 vols. 8vo. 249. boa ss 

2. Sermons on Subjects chiefly Practical ; with 
Illustrative Notes and an Appendix relating to the ¢ oh of 
the Church of England, as distinguished both from other branches 
of the Reformation and from the mode ern Church of Rome. 4th 
edition, corrected. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

3. Sacred Literature ; comprising a Review of the 

Principle sof C eartten laid down by the late Robert L owth, 
D.D., in his Prelections and Isaiah, and an Application of the 
Principles so ve wed to the Illustration of the New Testament; 
in a Series of Critical Observations on the Style and Structure of 
that Sacred Volume. 1 vol. 8vo. new edition, 12s. boards. 

4. Pastoral Instructions on the Characters and 
Principles of the Church of England, selected from his former 
Writings. 1 vol. 7s. boards. 

WORKS EDITED BY BISHOP JEBB. 

1. Townson’s Practical Discourses, with a Biogra- 
oq al Memoir. By Archdeacon Churton. 3rd edition, in 8vo. 

0s. 6d. boards. 2 ' ° 

2. Lives of Sir Matthew Hale and the Earl of 
Rochester ; with Characters of Archbishop Leighton, he Ly 
Robert Boy le, Queen Mary, and other emment pS rson an 
Address to Posterity. By Gilbert Burnet, D.D., late 4 ‘ot 
Sarum, with the Two Prefaces to the Dublin Editions. To whic 
are now added, Five hitherto Unpublished Letters, by Anne, 
Countess Dowager of Rochester, upon her Son's last illness ane 
Conversion. Edited pith an Introduction and Notes. 2nde 
in foolseap 8vo. 7s. 

few copies may still be had of the first edition in 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

3. The Protestant Kem mpis; or, Piety without 
Ascetism. A Manual of Christian Faith and Practice, selected 
from the writings of Scougal, Charles How, and Cudworth, with 
a and occasional Notes. In 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 

. The Remains of William Phelan, D.D., with 
otnenaid Memoir. 2 vols. 8vo. 2is. boards. 
London : James Duncan, 37, Paternostersrows 
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AXECOND EDITION of FRASER'S MAGA- | 


ZINE, for JANUARY, is now ready.—This Number has been 
reprinted to ¢ enable new Subscribers to commence the Volume, 
which began with the year 1836, The cost is only Half-a-Crown 
month. —215, Regent-street 
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” This day is publishe ed, price price 19s. 6d, 
SSA YS ona a Subjects of general 
interest. re which are add 
APS AND RECOLL ECTIONS. 
By : “aetna Public Library, 26, Hoiles-street. 





.in2 MT post &vo. cloth, price 1/. ly 
HE TL T RUMPET; or, Heads and Tales 
for the by os and Waggish. 
By the late PAU L CHATFIELD, M.D. 
Baite d by Jefferson Saunders, in sq. 
With a Portrait of the Author. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Just publishe od, l2mo. price oom beng bag sovers = ~ wae ings, 


and dedicated, by 
HE LIFE and “VOY AGES. "Of “CAPTAIN 
and other 


JAMES COOK; drawn up from his Journa’ 
ee Docume nts 3 3 and compas muc h original Informa- 
By the Rev, GEORGE YOUNG, A A.M. 
Member of the Werne a gee iety, See retary to baa Whitby 
iterary and Philosophical S« &e 
Whittaker A c ‘o. Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price yi yi cloth 
po pe eee MELO! YLES, 
OTHER roEMs > 


y THOMAS EAGLES. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 6s. 
SIX MONTHS OF 
NEWFOUNDLAND  MISSIONARY’S 
JOURNAL ; from February to August, 1825. Giving a 
Description of the Country—Mode of Travelling—the +a »rs, 
Customs, and religious Feelings of the Inhg wpente, | &e. 
the Venerable EDWARD WIX, 
Archdeacon of Newfoundland. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. Cornhill. 


Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. boards, 
H E R-SINISTER; 
or, Memoirs, “* an Illegitimate. 
By the Honourable Mrs, *#*####, 
Aah tp Elder, & Co. Cornhill. 
Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. lis. 6d. boards, x 
DITH of G N 
By CUTHBERT CLU i 1 CK, 
Of Kennaquhair, F.S 
“This is a work of no common st Loong * oo will be read with 
interest and leasure. The trial of the lovely and virtuous, but 
unhappy Lady of Glammis, is reeten d with a power and effect 
worthy of Scott himse spe 
Smith, "Elder, Ty ‘ c . Cornhill. 


‘This day is pobiahed, in Ismo. price 4s. 6d. a bound, the 8th 
dit. corrected and much enlarged, of ‘ 
HE TOURIST’S FRENCH c OMP ANION; 
consisting of Familiar Conversations on ev ay Topic whic h 
can be useful to the C ootins 3 ‘Travel " x 1 &e. 
UIL a ON, P.L.F. 
London : .; and ane Stacy, Norwich. 
SECOND EDITION. 
arly ready, in 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits 
EMOIRS of the L nbd of the RIG HT HON. 
SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, 
Edited by his Son, ROBERT J SE S MAC KINTOSH, Esq. 
ward Moxon, Dover-street 


ONALDSON on DOORWAY os in the 
year 1836 will be published the Continuation of this Work, 
conta = Modern nples selected from the most admirable 
Productions of Pal f i, Mi an Gallo, 
Vignola Brunelleschi, and other Masters of the Italian School. 
This Part, which, like the former, is complete in a a wus con- 
sist of 30 Plates,accompanied wit etterpress we scriptions, price 
One Guinea and a Half; 3; and ma ~*~ had of Mr. Wwe ay Archi- 
tectural Bookseller, High Holborn ; Mr. Williams, Charles-st. * 
Soho-s: ~ are; and Bossange, Barthes, & Lowell, Great Mari- 
borough-street. 
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Bangi TAPHYSIC RAMBLES, 
ust published, price 4s. boards. 
NOTHE R ‘ST ROLL, being the’ Turd of 
W.C.S. and his alter idem Friend P. P., who is not clerk 
of this or any other Parish. 
Fellowes, Ludgate-street. 
ne hom also may be ha 


Metaphysic Rambles. Parts i. and TI. 
Just published, in demy 4to. 16 Plates, price 12s. 


r 
ERSPECTIVE RECTIFIED, or the Prin- 
ciples and Application demonstrated. In_ this Treatise 
the present systems of delineation are compared with a NEw 
METHOD for producing a PERSPECTIVE Drawings 

without the use of vz alanine oe 

ARTHO R PARSEY, 
Professor of Miniature Painting and ‘Perspec tive. 








London: Longman & Co. 
Ox cford, LEENeMary, 1836. 
TALBOYS has just pub 5 
A‘. EPIT OME of NIEBU HRS. HISTORY 
f ROME 


, with 1 Chronologic al Tables and an Appendix. 
By TRAVERS TWIss, B.C -L., Fellow of University College, 
Oxford. 8vo. cloth boards, is. 


A Manual of Ancient Geography. For the Use 
of Schools and Private Tuition. Cor npiled from the Works of 
A. H. L. Heeren, Professor of History in the University of 
Gottinge n, &c. &c. Foolscap 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

eeming with exact information in every line. Its object is 
togive a continuous geographical description of the countries 
which were the the satres of the principal events in ancient his- 
tory y."'—Spectato 

“An excelle “4 ‘and most useful little volume, and admirably 
ads aptec d for the use of sch hools and private instruction.”—Lit. 


in Essay on the Origin and Formation of the 
Romance Languages. By G. C. Lewis, Esq. M.A., Student of 
Christ C hurch. svo. 12s. 

We must re peat our strong sense of the merit of this work, 
and our admiration of that generous love of literature which 
inspired it.” —Edinb, Review. 


4. 

Testimonies of the Fathers of the first four C 
ities to the Constitution and Doctrines of the Church of Enz- 
and, = mat forth in the XXXIX Articles. By the ae Henry 
Cary, M A., of Worcester College. 8vo. cloth) boards, 12s 

Mr. ( c ary has done a most acceptable service in giving a fair 
selection of passages from the works of the early fathers, show- 
pe bat wh what we hold was held in the first four centuries.” — 


itis, 
London sold by Whittaker & Co.; Simpkin & Marshall; 
and always to be had of Francis Macpherson, Holborn. 
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| Just published, No. 4 (to bo complete in 6), in Monthly Numbers, 
“h containing 
OST T ENGR: a\ YINGS FOR ONE SHIL JLING 
LLUSTRATIONS of the NEW TEST AMENT, 
from Origina Esq. R.A., and 
J. Martin, E sq. Rev. Hobart 
Cc saunter, B. 
“dwar ic hurton, Public Library, 26, Holles-street. 


Just published, price 3d., No. 31 of the New Issue of 
LLUSTRATIONS of the BIBLE, 
Raw Original Paint ings made expressly by Richard W estall, 

.R.A., and John Martin, Esq. With Descriptions by the 
Hobart Caunte r, B.D. 
“Never was there a work more likely to get at once into the 
palace and the cottage than this ; it has in it every quality, of 
interest, human and divine, to secure it a sale of millions.”— 
Observer 
Edward C hurton, Public Library, 26, Holles-street. 


MISS LAMB’s LEICE STER’S SCHOOL. 
Just published, the 11th edition,in 12mo. handsomely printed by 
with a fine V —— and Frontispiece after Harvey, 


alf-bound 
SIC or, the 


story of ral Young Ladies, related by themselves. 
lith edition, revi nd improve . 

“With much satisfaction do we express ¢ runqualit ied praise 
of these elegant and most instructive ‘Tales ; they are delight- 
fully simple, and e xquisite tuld. The child or parent who 
reads the little history of Elizabeth Villiers, will, in spite of any 
resolution to the contrary, be touched to the heart, if not melted 
into, tears.” —Critical Review. 

“his fascinating volume is worthy of a sister of Charles 
Lamb.’ 





Westall, 
the 


1 Drawings by R. 
With Descriptions by 
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London: Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 


HOMER’s ILIAD, WIT 4. E he aan NOTES, 
By Rey. W. " OPE 


the 
Just published, the oe . 


MHPOY ’I AT AD 





prove nd = 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s, 


“The TLL AD of HOMER, 
chiefly from the “ xt of Heyne, with copious ENG apes 
Nores, illustrating the Grammatic al Construction ; M: 
ners and Customs, the Mythology an d Antiquitie soft 
Ages; and Preliminary Obse srvations on Points of C ere 
terest and Importance connected with Homer and wy Writings. 
y the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; and formerly. am of the 
Masters of C hrist’s Hospital. 

London: pelnted for J.G.& Rivington ; Longman & Co. ; 
E. Williams ; 3 Hamilton & Co.; J. Duncan; Whittaker & Co. ; 
Simpkin & Co.; and 5. Felhowes. 


UNIQUE ITERARY CURIOSITY. 
Now ready, a new issue, . andsomely beand, with gilt edges, and 


















inc losed in a highly-finishe dt w a *, price ly. 6d.; extra.bound 
in NOLL vellum, 3s., Th - = 
GLISH BIJ OU ALMANACK. 


Size, Three-quarters of an Inch by Half. 

Cont ng the usual contents of an Almanack, and 6 finely- 
exec ute od Portraits of Schiller, Byron, Mrs. Liemans, Raffae lle, 

Martin, and Retzse h; with Poetical If strations, by L. ms 

* It is exactly the size, but notin the shape, ef a lady’s th 

oat It mis ght le in yold, and worn as a brooch. ‘It is really 

‘lite srary vem. Court Jonrual. 

“Tt is quite <ol alled in point of beauty and neatness, and 
delicacy of execution, although not larger than a shilling.” 
Courier. 

“ Of all the 
attrac 
is the ft 
Gaz ete, 2 4s 

A fitting present for Titania—is clearly and distinctly 
ret. New Monthly Magazine. 
a real typographical curiosity.”—Times. 

“a ike the insect tribe, it invites and will bear inspection. It 
is not only a calendar, but ¢ ont neatly-engraved portraits, 
with beautiful verses upon each by Miss L. Spectator. 

London: A. Schloss, 2, Gre a Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


NEW WORKS ag “d by Edward Churton, Public 
te 


rary, 26, Holies-stree 

















Annuals, this will, beyond question, be the most 
«The Bijou Almanack is really a wonder.... 
of this kind published in this country. "Brighton 





























REV. — T a ARG ILL + od WORK, 
ee pre 10s. 


ROVING! AL SKETCHES 5 
By the Author of The Puritan's Grave. 
“ This is a very clever and amusing picture of life in a country 


town. _ Spectator. 

The author is ¢ ently a man of infinite shrewdness. He 
tickles you from the tirst, and ever and anon you find yourself 
surprise »d by some happy stroke of irresistible comicality into a 
roar of laughter.” —Fraser's = 






HON. MRS. NORTON’S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols. price WV. ls. embellished with Portraits of the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton and Lady Grahi am, 
THE COQUET' : 
And OTHER TALES and SKETCH 
By the Hon. 














in Prose and Verse. 
Mrs. NORTON, 
3. 


Second Edition, re me's inslate " from the Original. 


JACQUEMONT’S TOURNEY. IN INDIA, TIBET, 
HORE, AND CASHMERE, 


e Years 1818& 1 
“ These letters are full ‘of amusement.” 





"—Times. 


and 4 Lithographic Views, by 

dmiral Sartorius, price I2s. 
CAPTAIN BOLD’S AZORE 
Being Description of those Islands trom Personal Observation. 
“Captain Boyd has furnished the public with an excellent 
and iucid work upon a subject that has hitherto excited but 
little atrention. ae, 


In 1 vol. Svo. with a Chart, 








secon © dition, in 2 als, ro price W. 
MEMOLR OF M at are has "NEY, 


‘Published by His Fa amily. 





and Plans. 






Illustrated with a tine Maps, 
‘These ray be regarded ¢ “pa pers, connected toge- 
ther by an interesting biog: .”"—Blackwood’s Mag. 


6. 
rd Edition, price 10s. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MIRABEAU. 
DUMONT. 
“The most amusing a instructive volume that has lately 
been published. It must undoubtedly take - place amongst 
the most valuable records." —Qua: 








RAIL-ROADS AND TURNPIKE-ROADS. 
HE fitness of Turnpike-roads and Highways for 






the most expeditious, safe, coare nient, no economical 
Internal Communication. By AL DER GORDON, Mem- 
ber of the Instituti t 


Price Is. 


YNQUIRE RS are respectfully informed that the 

early Volumes of * FISHER'S DR AW NG 200” SCRAP- 

BOOK’ being now reprinted, complete ees of the Work, from 

Ise to 1836, may be had. xe Set of 5 Vols. 5/.; separate Vols. 

—each Volume quarto, containing 26 Plates, with Poetical 
liustrations by L. E. 

Fisher, Son, & Co. London and Paris. 
Just published, uc ontainin 
ER’ 


HESTER, DERBY, NOTTINGHAM, 
LEICESTER, LINCOLN, and RU TLAND. Drawn from 
natures by THOMAS ALLOM ; with Descriptions by THOMAS 
Os 
‘The same degree of talent and perseverance will be employed 
on this Series of Views, that has rendered the * Illustrations of 
Devonshire and ¢ ‘ornwall, * * The Lakes,’ and other portions of 
the se ‘_ ral de ,so eminently popular. 
2, containing Eight Engravings, will be published 
M: 4 “4 30th. 
‘isher, Son, & Co. London and Paris ; Cumming, Dublin; and 
Menzies, Edinburgh. 


NEW HOUSES OF 
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3 “Strand, 
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PARLIAME) 

Will be ready on the 13th February, 

er 3NS for the proposed NE W' HOUSES 

of PARLIAMEN consisting r of 14 Plates, reduced to 

half the size of the O ls submitted to the Committee of 

Taste Dee. 1, 1835, by ER THOMPSON, Carpenter and 

Bylide r; with desc riptive Lette pre ss. Royal ito. cloth bds. lbs. 

London: printed for, and published by, Peter Thompson, 3, 

Osnaburgh- plice, Regent's Park ; and sold at Williams's Archi- 
tectural Library, Charles-street, Soho. 


TO CLERGYMEN, BIBLICAL ST me —_ Ss, 
Just published, a new edition of 

COMMON:PLACE BOOK of the HOLY 

sc UREs ; consisting of an immense Collection of 

Correlative Texts, placed under appropriate heads ; illustrative 
of the various Doctrines, Articles, &c. of Revealed Religion : 

interspersed with Observations and Cr Notices on the most 
important subjects: forming a Commet y and Concordance. 

al vol. sve. pp. 500. By JOSEPH STKL 7 

” Strongly bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. 

London : John Hatchard & Son, 
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2nd edition. 

187, Piccadilly. 
“This ¢ is day is published, a New Edition, feap. 8vo. 6» 
(cossol. ATIONS in TRAVEL; or, the LAST 

DAYS of a PHILOSOPHER. 
By ie HUMPHRY DAVY. 


sy the same Author, 





Salmonia ; or, Days of Fly Fishing. 
with Plates and Woodcuts. 12s. 
John Murray, Albem: irle-street. 


HALF 


3rd edition, 


PE RA, P RIC a !_Airs from Anna 


Tene redi, Barbiere, Donna 
. Semiramide, LUltimo 
. Freischitz, * and othe r Oy wer as, ‘at LKighteenpence bn Two 
Shillings per Book.—Holst’s Bronze Horse Rondo, and other 
Pieces for young Pianists, new and beautiful, at a Shilling.— 



























Russell's Songs, Some love to roam ; Deep blue Sea ; and W hen 
I roved a young Highlander.—Great Va ariety of every Descrip- 
tion of Music, correctly and elegantly printe dat Half Price.— 
The public know that had it not been for \ Jalker’s constant 
exertions, during forty years, to sell at a fair ted on the monopo- 
lists of the Music ‘Trade would long since have got the price o' 
Music up to 5s, a sheet.—Messrs. Walker, No. 17, Soho-square. 
MR. ST. JOHN'S NEW NOVEL, 

N ARGARET RAVENSCROFT; or, Secon 
4! LOVE. 

* This is a very singular and a very original work....In the 
second volume ‘the under-current of passion begins to show 
itself. The narrative warms with energy—grows bewitc hing 
with interest—and the plot runs on with a fearful grandeur to its 
terrible deve lopement, in a cati Maree natural, terrific, and 
heart-rending.” — Metropolitan for Jan. 1826. 

zoheman & © 

; Mr. St. John is preparing for publication 

The Athenians; or, the Manners, Customs, Reli- 
gion, and Gevernsne nt of Athens, and the other Grecian States. 

2 Vols. post 8 

SCOT LAND AND scorTT. 
Just published, Nos. 1 and 2, price Js. one h, of Landscape- 
Historical Illustrations 

XCOTLAND and the WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
K from Drawings by J. M. W. TURNER, Professor R.A., 
and other e aw nt Artists; with Descriptions by the Rev. 8. N: 
WRIGHT, M.A. 

Asa tintin t and original work, Mastrative of those regions of 
romance over which the spirit_of the Novelist has passed, this 
landseape-historice] volume will be found complete and inde- 
pendent. It will also possess a more remote, and hardly less 
valuable, re poe ndation, supplementary to the e varly edi- 
tions of the Waverley Nov j ; 
been AW a. ed—i xiliary to those that have been 
adorned—and, if added to those editions that are n 
enriched, forming together such a gallery of Landsea 
liistorical Subjects as was never before collected for the illus- 
tration of any one Wor 

Each Number will contain Two or more Plates, No. 3, an 
extra Plate, gratis. and Four Pages of Letterpress, comprising 
Extracts from the Novels, with Historical and Legendary Notices 
ofthe Scenes represented. The whole to be completed in 43 
Numbers ; forming a handsome table volume. 

“The number (1.J already published is a very favourable spe- 
cimen of art ; it contains two plates, both executed with great 
fidelity and with great mechanical skill. 

“ The specimens in these portions 
me ee the edition to general favour.” —Laterary Gazet 
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rf £. @. 
Tea Pot (strong) 2a 12 0 0|Tea Pot (strong) . 1260 
Sugar Basin, gilt .-12 616 0 | Sugar Basin... 720 
Cream Ewer, gilt.. 8 4 0 m Ewer 8 418 0 
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2, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. handsomely bound in morocco, gilt edges, price 1/. 1s. 
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T HE TY ROL a 
e 
BY A COMPANION OF HOFER. - 
J 
Illustrated with a Map, and Forty-six beautiful Engravings from Drawings by T. Allom, after Original Sketches by ; 
Johanna von Isser. 2 
Wr 
PLATES on INDIA PAPER, 22. 2s. = 
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the 
THE RHINE : 
e and 
dar 
bili 
TOMBLESON’S VIEWS ON THE RHINE, FROM COLOGNE ff 2 
son: 
TO MAYENCE. esta 
asc 
vhi 
Illustrated with a Panorama of Seventy-two Engravings. cx 
eng 
With Historical and Legendary Description by W. G. FEARNSIDE. = 
as a 
8vo. price 15s. cloth boards, or in morocco, gilt edges, 20s. Phe 
the 
to tl 
whe 
pres 
THE UPPER RHINE. |] 
id 
7 whi 
sert 
Forming the Second Volume of Tombleson’s Views on the Rhine, with a Panorama and Seventy-two Plates, illustrative as 
of the River and Neighbourhood, from Mayence to its source in Switzerland. f , 
al 
With Historical and Legendary Description by W. G. FEARNSIDE. aan 
a k 
8vo. price 15s. cloth boards, or 20s. morocco, gilt edges. = 
will 
pars 
refo 
lens 
d 
THE dar 
abu 
THAME ND MEDWAY.|: 
. . \ 
With a Panoramic Map of Eighty Engravings, together with numerous Woodcuts, illustrative of the Ga 
Scenery on the Banks of the Rivers, after Drawings by Tombleson. The 
imi 
With Account by W. G. FEARNSIDE. -_ 
In 4to. price 25s. cloth, gilt edges. me 
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